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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photograbhs, or sbetches 
submitted to him, but they should 62 accompanied with stambed aidressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable, In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ vestonsible for ALSS., photovrabhs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Livik can alone be frten as evidence of acceptance, Tae mine and 


addvess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


CLOTHING THE 
WASTE PIACES. 


F any scheme of re-alforestation be attempted in England, it is 
to be hoped that one of the first places to be experimented 
upon will be the Black Country. We all know it, if only by 
passing through in a railway carringe; but the deputation 
that waited the other day upon Lord Carrington gave figures 

and details not generally known betore. The area turned over 


in search of minerals is estimated at about 50,000 acres, and 
some 14,000 acres might be planted profitably at the present 
moment. It is proved already that trees will grow freely ina 
country where coal-mining has been carried on. We know of 
several districts in the North where, for one reason or another, 
the pits have been closed for about thirty years. Nature herself 
has in many instances planted the ground and made a rough 
kind of forest. Obviously, however, if man had intervened 
and set the proper sorts of trees, the land would now be 
extremely valuable. In one place in the Midlands where this 
was done the woodland at the present moment is valued at about 
£20 per acre. The scheme can be recommended on business 
grounds, and it is also very desirable from an esthetic point of 
view. It is doubtful if there is any sight more dreary, bleak and 
depressing than that of a coal country where the pits have ceased 
to work; and those that were deserted from a quarter to half a 
century ago are iniinitely worse than those which were 
worked up to within a few years. Science, at the time we 
speak of, had not discovered the usefulness of the inany bye- 
products ot the coal-mine, and in consequence rubbish and shale 
were heaped up in huge and unsightly conglomerations. Every 
pit used to have one of these miniature mountains beside it. It 
was generally smoking, because cinders and so forth were thrown 
on to it red-hot, and the fire continued for years. Certainly this 
did not decrease the possibility of the soil becoming fertile. 
Ashes, after long exposure to the sun, wind and rain, contain 
many of the elements of fertility, and these Nature husbanded 
and used in her own ingenious manner. 

Where the present writer remembers to have seen in his 
youth ugly mounds there are now green and pleasant heights. 
When the fires went out on the refuse heaps, the wind carried 
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thither not only fertile dust, but seeds as well, and gradually 
there spread over the heaps, first, little lichens and mosses, 
then creeping grass with weeds, and, finally, trees and 
shrubs. In the particular district to which we refer the 
woodlands are coniferous, and accordingly the young trees 
that have sprung up are firs of various species. They 
stand now among fern and bracken. In the mouth of the 
pit, round which a fence has been made to prevent accidents, 
there is now a wealth of wild things, and on the sides of the 
shaft itself plants that love cool and damp situations have 
vrown, so that one no longer looks down a gloomy and dungeon- 
like opening, but rather into a depth that is surrounded with 
green and inviting foliage. There are few inhabitants left in 
the neighbourhood, as the long rows of pit-houses, when the pit- 
men emigrated to more profitable workings, were allowed to 
fall into decay. The windows were smashed by wandering and 
mischievous schoolboys. In time the doors fell from their 
hinges and the roofs themselves fell in, so that now only the 
bare skeletons of cottages are to be seen. But the absence 
of man is the opportunity of the wild creature, and the birds 
especially have found home in these deserts. They will descend 
to an incredible distance in the pit to nest, and they have taken 
possession of the nooks and crannies of the ruined buildings. 
We were struck all the more by the change, because of the 
long time that had intervened between one visit to the 
district and the next. What was wild, waste and forbidding 
had gradually been made beautiful once more by the elements 
that have clothed the mountain-sides and planted the 
natural forests. Nature produces fine effects, but she dces so 
blindly. The shrubs and trees were not regularly planted, but 
grew together in’ groups wherever the seed had fallen or 
been blown. Accident, not design, determined the _ situation, 
so that the timber is not by any means well grown, or suit- 
able for any practical purpose. What it does show is that 
if the district had been taken in hand, as it is proposed to 
take in hand the black Country at the present moment, it might 
have been brought back to fruitfulnmess in a manner at once 
more efficient and more prompt. Of course, we cannot blame 
anyone for this not being done. The particular pits to which 
reference has been made were deserted not beciuse the coa! 
measures were exhausted, but because the fuel was of a very 
inferior kind, and a better seam had been found some thirty or 
forty miles away. 

The owner of the pits naturally hesitated as to what to 
do. It was not until after long reflection that he decided 
to close them down; but the demand for that particular 
coal fell away so much that a time came when they were 
worked at a loss. Under such circumstances a mine-owner 
naturally thinks that better times will come, and he is not eager 
or even very ready to allow land which contains minerals 
to be used either for growing timber or for agricultural 
purposes. The re-opening of these mines has often been 
mooted, and so the landowner hesitates between one thing and 
another, and meanwhile the years are creeping on, and the 
waste places still continue to be waste. In the Black 
Country the facts are different. There the minerals have been 
practically speaking exhausted, and the land has been abso- 
lutely forsaken, because the circumstances are inconceivable in 
which it would yield further profits to the miners. This is 
the land it is proposed to plant, and surely a wiser suggestion 
never was made. Obviously it is in no fit condition for 
the operations of husbandry. The first practical prelimin- 
ary to planting it as woodland is to have it examined by an 
expert whose instructions would be to find out what class of 
timber is the most likely to flourish on this very peculiar 
soil. The delay which is indicated in Lord Carrington’s 
speech is not altogether to be regretted, as it will enable 
those concerned to obtain such advice and to form their 
plans deliberately. The fault about a great deal of planting 
is that it has been done with too much haste. ‘Trees are not 
like ordinary farm crops, which are sown at the beginning of 
a season and reaped at the end. They are planted to yield a 
return that may not be obtained for half a century, and this is 
a good reason, if there were no other, for going about the matter 
with care and deliberation. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


‘ \ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Honourable 
() Mrs. Ferdinand Stanley. Mrs. lerdinand Stanley is the 
daughter of William Henry Fellows, second Baron de Ramsey, 
and her marriage to Captain the Honourable Ferdinand 
Stanley, D.S.O., a son of the Earl of Derby, took place in 1go4. 


*,* lt ts barticularly requested that no permissions to photograp 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except wnen direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
Waren sucn requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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IGHTLY considered, there was a symbolism, almost a 
solemnity, in the reception which the King held at 
Buckingham Palace on Monday. The party was a 
small one. It consisted of three chief petty officers, 
a petty officer and twenty-eight men from Australia 

and New Zealand. They have been training in the Navy, and 
are to form the nucleus of the force to be raised by Australasia 
to assist in the naval defence of the Empire. The King’s recep- 
tion, therefore, was, so to speak, a sort of formal commencement 
of the movement, which is likely to bea great and expanding one. 
Within living memory, lessons such as have been received by 
our Australasian friends were taken also from English officers 
by a little party of Japanese sailors. Out of that sprang what 
has proved to be one of the strongest and most effective of 
modern navies. There is no reason why Australia and New 
Zealand should not follow the example of Japan and produce a 
navy modelled on that of the Mother Country. 





Very great sympathy will be felt with the action taken by 
the Duke of Connaught in resigning his appointment as “ Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief and High Commissioner in the 
Mediterranean.” The Duke’s reason is the very proper one 
that he found the post a sinecure, and that the retention of an 
officer of Field-Marshal’s rank in the Mediterranean was waste 
of time and money and calculated to cause irritation to other 
officers who had definite duties assigned to them in the 
Mediterranean. When the appointment was made, Mr. Haldane 
naturally gave it as much importance as he could; but experience 
and a careful examination of the situation led the Duke of 
Connaught to the conclusion at which he has arrived. He has 
never been a merely ornamental figure-head and does not choose 
to become one now. He is essentially a military man, in the 
prime of life, and the country might find a much better use for 
him than that of holding this mere sinecure in the Mediterranean. 
That his action will have the fullest public approval is certain. 





‘rom the incessant labour of what to everyone has proved 
a trying Session of Parliament, the Prime Minister escaped 
on Tuesday. The occasion was Domum Day at Winchester 
College, which his fourth son is leaving and his fifth son is about 
toenter. To the graceful Latin speech of welcome addressed to 
him Mr. Asquith felicitously replied in the same language. He 
proved himself a master of that tongue, and, indeed, his own 
pregnant and concise style would suggest that he has given 
nights and days to the study of Tacitus and Cicero. The speech 
was reminiscent of an earlier day, when no great oration in the 
House of Commons would have been deemed complete without 
a classical quotation. The compliment paid to Winchester 
College itself was highly deserved. There is no institution in 
this country where scholars have a better opportunity of 
acquiring those qualities and virtues which are most typical 
of the English character. And not many can boast of so long 
a list of illustrious “old boys.” Wykehamists are to be found in 
every walk of life in which distinction depends upon the effective 
use of trained intellect. 





The Field Sports and Game Guild have sent to the chairman 
ol every county council in England a circular in regard to the 
protection of woodcock and their eggs. They point out the 
confusion that prevails owing to the multiplicity of orders and 
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the inconsistency of the dates fixed in adjoining counties. 
In some the eggs only are protected. This is the case 
at Barrow-in-Furness, in Devon, at Gloucester, at Hudders- 
field, in West Suffolk and other places. In Bradford there 
is a close time between March tst and August 11th; in 
Herts between February 15th and August 15th; in Lincolnshire 
between March 15th and August 16th; and in Sussex between 
February 28th and September ist. This is a very undesirable 
state of things, and the petition of the guild is that a new 
order of general application ought to be issued fixing the close 
time for woodcock and their eggs as commencing on February 2nd 
and ending on August 12th. The reasons given in support 
of this request are: The desirability of making the law 
simpler, the increase of the number of woodcock nesting in these 
islands, the passing of the Act by the Norwegian Storthing, which 
comes into force next year and fixes the close time for woodcock 
between May 31st and August 25th, and the passing of the 
recent Act in Denmark. This is a petition that ought readily to 
be granted. 


The most eloquent tribute paid to the pluck and enterprise 
of M. Blériot is the generally-expressed regret that he is 
not English. We in this country used to pride ourselves on 
being first in all matters of enterprise and adventure. We 
turned steam to practical use while other nations were only 
rezarding it as the subject of some beautiful philosophical 
experiments. We did the same with electricity in its early 
stages, but during recent years there appears to have been 
some falling off in the ingenuity of our scientific workers, 
and our greatest rival has turned out to be [Irance. We 
are far from grudging Frenchmen the early successes they 
had with motor-cars and the feats they are performing in 
aviation; yet it is impossible not to regret that in this 
respect the English appear to be falling into arrears. Much 
sympathy will be felt with the failure of M. Latham to achieve 
the passage in a second attempt. It was a glorious failure. He 
left Sangatte a little before six o’clock on Tuesday evening and, 
travelling at immense speed, approached the Dover cliffs in 
about twenty minutes, but just outside the Admiralty Pier the ~ 
engine stopped and the aeroplane fell into the sea. The aviator 
was hurt, but not seriously, and has expressed his intention of 
repeating the attempt at an early date. 


JENNY WREN. 
Her sight is short; she comes quite near— 
A foot to me’s a mile to her; 
And she is known as Jenny Wren, 
The smallest bird in England. When 
I heard that little bird at first, 
Methought her frame would surely burst 
With earnest song. Oft have I seen 
Her running under leaves so green, 
Or in the grass when fresh and wet 
As though her wings she would forget. 
And, seeing this, I said to he 
‘“*My pretty runner, you preter 
To be a thing to run unheard 
Through leaves and grass, and not a bird!” 
*Twas then she burst, to prove me wrong, 
Into a sudden storm of song ; 
So very loud and earnest, | 
Feared she would break her heart and die. 
“Nay, nay,” I laughed—“ be you no thing 
To run unheard, sweet Scold, but sing: 
O I could hear your voice near me, 
Above the din in that oak tree, 
When almost all the twigs on top 
Had starlings singing without stop.” 
WILLIAM H. DAviEs, 


A study of the prices given at recent auctions certainly 
leads to the conclusion that land is rising in value. If we take 
as example the sales reported in a single day, namely, Tuesday 
of this week, we find that in Glamorganshire the price of 
close on ninety acres was nearly £4,000. At Evesham 
330 acres brought £13,000 in round numbers. Another farm 
in the same county of well over ninety acres brought £4,856. 
In Leicestershire a farm of 168 acres was sold for £8,260. At 
Ashford in Kent sixteen acres of pasture was sold for £500. 
In Warwickshire a farm of 235 acres sold for £5,950. 
In Essex a little farm of about forty-five acres was sold for £9Xo. 
These prices compare very favourably with those obtained a 
decade ago, and point to the fact that the investing public is 
coming back to its old belief that the best security you can have 
for money is given by what the jocular yeoman used to call 
“Mr. Greenfields.” The factors which have produced this 
desirable result are partly the adoption of new methods of 
agriculture and partly the rise in the price of wheat, which has 
caused other agricultural products to move upward in sympathy 
with it. 
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In connection with this renewed keenness for farms, it 
is interesting to read in The Times leader that “ English wheat 
growing has probably seen its worst days and everything 
favours the belief that the price of wheat will tend steadily 


upwards.” Further, “In foodstuffs generally consumption is 
overtaking production.” Over and over again in these columns 


we have insisted upon the fact that the rush of cheap food 
which characterised that quarter of a century begivning in 
18So was in reality a mere historical accident due to two causes, 
which were obvious to everybody, namely, the opening up of 
vast regions of virgin land and the great increase in facilities 
for ocean traffic. The cry that agriculture was going to the 
dogs was only from those who took a shallow view of the 
situation. here is nothing more true than the old axiom 
of political economy, that population continually tends to 
increase beyond the food supply. This it does not only by 
increase, but by the adoption of a higher standard of living. 
Ihe consumption both of meat and bread per individual bas 
gone up to an extraordinary degree in these islands, and pro- 
bably the greatest factor in the future is that the innumerable 
tribes of the East which used to be content witha little rice are 
now adopting the European standard of living, or an approxima- 


tion to it, and are becoming consumers of wheat. 


Certain points in the manigement of the South Eastern 
Agricultural College and Farm at Wye in Kent have recently 
been made the subject of enquiry by a specially appointed 
committee. The report of the committee has now been published, 
signed by Lord Ashcombe, Mr. A. W. Chapman, Mr. F. S. W. 
Cornwallis and others, and is satisfactory inasmuch as it finds 
that in the main the defects attributed to the management are 
non-existent. At the same time, the enquiry has, no doubt, 
been of service in picking out some weak points and indicat- 
ing a possibility of their amendment. The Agricultural College 
at Wye is situated in a part of England where a thoroughly 
modern and well-managed institution of the kind must be of 
special value on account of the elaboration and variety of farming 
in this county of the hop, the cherry orchard and all kinds of 
fruit trees. Here object-lessons abound, and here it is peculiarly 
incumbent on the farmer to keep abreast with the advance of 
the science by which these rich products of the best soil in 
I-nyland are brought to highest perfection 


Naturally and inevitably bee-keepers have found the season a 
very bad one indeed for the white honey which is made from the 
earlier flowers. The weather has been so wet and cold in the 
Midlands and the Eastern Counties that very little honey has 
been made. Moreover, swarms have been late, so if we are to 
accept the proverbial wisdom which tells us that “a swarm in 
May is worth a load of hay; a swarm in June is worth a silver 
spoon ; a swarm in July isn’t worth a fly,” then, on this estimate, 
which has some foundation, the value of the bee-keeper’s assets 
has not greatly appreciated. Sull, there is time for much to be 
done, especially in those countries where a deal of the dark 
honey is made from the later-blooming heather. The heather 
country of the North and West is just that region which has not 
been heavily visited by the exceptional wet and cold. In parts 
of the West Country they have suffered, most unusually, from 
drought, while the normally drier counties have been inundated. 
And the bloom of the heather this year is very rich and 
abundant. If August is fine an immense deal of heather honey 
will be made. ; 


\mony many wild things which the constant wetness of the 
summer has encouraged to grow beyond normal bounds, the 
wild convolvulus is one thatdeserves special notice. It has been 
sO rampant that it has often been encroaching on what is the 
designed sphere of the climbing rose or the honeysuckle. In 
itself it is such a handsome thing, so beautiful in the way of its 
growth, the form of its leaves and its fresh colour, that there is a 
great temptation to allow it to ramp at its pleasure. It is, how- 
ever, a temptation to be resisted, for it is very evil in its effect 
on the roses over which it scrambles; and there is no doubt at 
all that the climbing roses require all the air and freedom they 
can get and suffer in the embraces of this attractive parasite. 
Ikven the hardy honeysuckle seems to be suffocated by it and 
does not flower with its usual freedom if it gets overrun. | 


The intimation that the Government is prepared to drop its 
proposal for taxing, on its possible value under development, land 
which is occupied purely for purposes of amusement, such as 
cricket grounds and golf courses, will be received with the 
greatest satisfaction by many members of clubs formed for 
the pursuit of these pastimes. They have been living for weeks 
under the apprehension that the very existence of their clubs 
might be doomed by the Bill now before Parliament. The case 
for exemption of such playgrounds of the people as the London 
Piaying Fields was perhaps one which deserved even fuller 
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recognition, for all these opportunities of exercise and fresh air 
are vital to the good health of the nation which lives so largely 
in great cities. As open spaces—lungs of the city—they are 
scarcely less valuable than in the uses for which they are 
specially maintained. Happily the Government appears to have 
appreciated this value and is disposed to deal with them as 
leniently as it can. 


The tragic death of Captain Engelstad of the Swedish Navy, 
is fraught with a grave warning of the danger incurred by ali 
experimenters with kites or captive balloons in the use of copper 
or wire cords for the attachment of the aerial vessel to the earth. 
Captain Engelstad, who was a distinguished officer, and was 
about toaccompany the Polar Expedition of Captain Amundsen, 
was experimenting with kites preliminary to their use in testing 
the currents of air at different altitudes in actual course of the 
attempt to reach the Pole, when the kite was struck by lightning, 
which passed down the copper wire with which it was held and 
caused the instant death of the officer, who was holding it on the 
ground. The danger, thus tragically illustrated, is only too 
obvious. 


Ornithologists are at present very much interested in a 
flight, or it may be several flights, of crossbills. A corre- 
spondent writing in our columns this week relates that they were 
seen in the woods bordering Bala Lake in Merionethshire in June. 
A flock of about fifty were observed by Mr. A. P. Blathwayt near 
Northwood in Middlesex at the end of last week. They were 
feeding on the larch trees in his grounds. Another correspon- 
dent, writing from Pulborough in Sussex, says that a flock of 
about 200 or 300 have been seen regularly in the neighbourhood of 
his house between six and seven in the evening. They left about 
July 21st. He also ‘noticed them feeding among the close 
branches of the fir trees. The crossbill is a resident species in 
Scotland and the North of England, and it is not unusual to 
see flocks of them during the winter in the South of England; 
but their excursions this year appear to be untimely. It would 
be interesting to know, however, in what other districts these 
curious little birds have been noticed. 


THE IRISES. 


Tall irises beneath the rushing rain 
Bend and recover ; 

Like butterflies, that earthly loves retain, 
Their bright wings hover. 


In the blue intervals of scudding showers 
Sing out the birds 

And poised and swinging in their sheaths the flowers 
Drink in their words. 


These after death in some diviner day 
Perchance will fly, 

The singing blossoms with free wings at play 
In the clear sky, 


And still remembering earth and earth’s sweet words 
In that gold glow 
Sing the transfigured melodies the birds 
Sang them below, 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


A considerable amount of discussion is going on in regard to 
Somersby, rendered famous through its being the birthplace of 
the late Poet Laureate. Some time ago the place was put up 
for auction, but the public did not seem to be interested; at 
any rate, no reasonable bid was made, and the property was 
withdrawn from sale, to be disposed of later on by private 
treaty. Now that the celebration of the poet’s centenary 
is rapidly approaching, it is urged in many quarters that a 
suitable memorial could be made by purchasing the old rectory 
and converting it into a museum for articles connected with 
Tennyson. The present owner, however, naturally objects. 
The house is the only possible residence on the estate, and it 
is situated in the centre of the property, so that in a case of 
letting, for example, to a shooting tenant, it would be required. 
What he has done is to admit the public on certain days to see 
the place; but he objects strongly to selling it. The Tenny- 
sonians missed their opportunity and cannot reasonably expect 
that the owner will now sell again to them. 


The sweet pea season is now at its best, and although the 
inclement weather has made the flowers considerably later in 
appearing than usual, they are, in the majority of gardens, ot 
exceptionally good quality. Never have finer blooms been 
seen than those shown at the National Sweet Pea Society's 
Show on Friday last, when the large Horticultural Hall at 
Vincent S.juare was completely filled with the graceful and 
fragrant blossoms. Each year witnesses the introduction of 
several novelties of more than usual merit, and the already 
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extensive range of colours is being constantly added to. Those 
who remember the sweet pea exhibitions of six or eight years 
ago sufficiently well te compare them with that held last week 
will recognise the advance that has been made in these flowers 
during that time. Unfortunately many of those whose work it is 
to produce new and improved varieties are placing these on 


HAD been out all the morning looking for tracks of lion, 

with no result, and on arrival at camp I was greeted with 

the news that a li ness had killed a big goat before sunset 

the previous day while the goats were out grazing. I had 

lunch, and was doubtful whether to go or not, as it seemed 
a very poor chance so late in the day. Elme, my Somali, had been 
taken ill, so | had no shikari. However, b., who had very kindly 
foregone the opportunity of going for 
her hmself, lent me Haid, and off we 
went about two miles, where we found 
the horns and one or two small pieces 
of goat. Haid quickly got on to the 
track, which he followed at the rate of 
four miles an hour, until we got intoa 
valley next beyond one in which B. had 
got a big lion a few days before, which 
we believe was the father of the cubs. 
Getting on to stony ground made things 
more difficult, but he still followed the 
tracks at a good pace, and we went 
some way along a small nullah until 
Haid began to think we might be near. 
So he and I went forward while the 
others went up the nullah. However, 
the track kept to the side of the nullah, 
and we presently got to a part where 
the nullah divided and thick bushes 
grew all round. Here we walked about 
searching for the track. Presently we 
heard a whistle,so Haid and I rushed 
round to where Syce was standing with 
rather a scared face, pointing to the 
bushes close beside him. Just then | 
saw tie lioness slinking between the 
bushes about 8oyds. off, and, as she 
was disappearing, | had a snap shot. 
There was a growl, and the _ beast 
jumped into the air and immediately 
disappeared. We ran, Haid telling me 
to make a detour so as to come on the beast frem an unexpected 
quarter; but it had gone on, and we soon got on to a pronounced 
blood track, which took us some way, then turned back at an 
acute angle more than once. It was now dusk, and the tracks 
had taken us back to the spot where I had first shot. So 
Haid, vowing that the beast must be severely wounded or it 
would have gone further, said we must give it up and return 
the next day, when we should certainly find the beast dead. So 
confident was he that the men sang their triumphal lion song all 
the way back, which, of course, had the effect of bringing out 
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the market before they are anything like true, with the result 
that purchasers of so-called new varieties can never be sure of 
what they are buying. This, combined with a mysterious 
disease which is exceedingly prevalent this year, seriously 
threaten to destroy that popularity which these beautiful flowers 
now enjoy. 


CUBS. 


the entire camp, which was a case of counting chickens before 
they were hatched. 

Next day we were off again in good time, and on getting 
near the place came right on to fresh tracks. At first 1 thought 
it was a different lion and that we should fin:| the other dead ; but 
this soon proved not to be the case, as we found blood. The tracks 
were only visible here and there and appeared to lead uphill 





THE DEAD LION. 


towards the valley where B. had shot a lion. However, we 
searched about the bushes with rifles at the ready for some time, 
until we heard a honey-bird chattering lustily in’ the nullah. 
These honey-birds come and call to guide a man to where there is 
a bees’ nest, in the hopes that the man will get at the honey which 
they themselves cannot get at. But they also have a way of 
calling men if they see alion or a snake. Haid took it as a good 
indication; so we left the bushes and followed the bird up the 
hill to the top, where it appeared to have nothing more to show. 
Finding no tracks, Haid decided on a search down below where 
we had previously been; but to cut a 

v long story short, after two hours’ search 
: . , we found that the bird had been quite 

> ~e ‘ correct, and we took up the tracks again 
; « at a point just beyond where we had 
left it. Another three hours was spent 
looking for the tracks over in the next 
valley, the men being divided into three 
parties. Ultimately Haid pointed me 
out a smudge in the gravel soil which 
he said was the lioness. Although | 
had done a good deal of tracking, I 
could see no shape at all; but on in- 
spection we found, some 2oyds. further 
back, an undoubted track on some softer 
ground. This led us into a flat place 
with clumps of dense bush intersected 
by bare ground; any of these clumps 
might have held an army of lions. This 
was the most critical part. The lioness 
was wounded, and we did not know 
how badly. She might have sprung on 
us from any of these dense bushes, 
and, in fact, the tracks in one place 
led round into a bush we had already 
passed. Luckily, she had gone on. A 
long wait ensued while the men were 
gathered in and given instructions. Haid 
and I then crept noiselessly round toa 
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fairly open place at right angles to the 
direction of the track, while another 
man was sent forward to a large ant- 
heap to mark. Presently Haid whis- 
pered, “There she is; shoot!” and | 
could see a dark-coloured beast thread- 
ing its way slowly through the bushes, 
heading straight towards us and about 
35yds. off. As I put up my rifle it saw 
us and turned back. 1 shot and hit it 
behind the shoulder, the bullet lodging 
under the skin in front of the chest. 
It turned back into the arms of Yacine, 
the best and plu kiest tracket (also 
known as Towhead, owing to the 
ends of his hair being of a light 
brown colour). Ihe beast, however, 
never charged him, being, I imagine, 
beyond it. We were at once in 
hot pursuit, though | was delayed and 
actually prevented from having a second 
shot by a cartridge jamming, a fact 
which, in fairness to the makers, I think 
I may attribute to my not pulling back 
the bolt far enough. Running round, 
two excited men met me and urged me to run faster, and 
though unarmed wanted to lead the way. Haid, as usual, was 
for making a detour, when a man who had joined us from a 
native village pointed the lioness out. She was in a dense 
bush about 2o0yds. off, and, try as I would, I could see 
nothing. However, at the bottom of the bush there was a 
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darker patch than elsewhere, so | blazed at it twice and thought 
I saw something move. I thought it was the lioness going off, 
so | rushed round to the other side of the bush. At this point 
Haid said he could see it quite clearly, so, getting sick of 
waiting, | went up close to the bush and fired into the middle 
of a yellow patch I saw there. As nothing happened, Yacine 
threw a big stone, which fell with a thud 
right on to the beast’s body, so the 
men set upa yelling and we knew she 
was dead. We hauled her out and photo- 
raphed her, Haid, the ever talented, 
iking my photograph with the lioness, 
an accomplishment which I had not 
dreamt of his possessing. The two 
shots into the bush had played havoc 
with the head. Apparently the shot I 
had when it came out first was a 
mortal shot, as it was lying in the 
bush with its head in profile, for 
two shots had gone clean through 
its skull, making four holes in all and 
smashing the skull to pieces. The final 
shot with the *577 had made a large 
hole in its back. However, sewing 
does wonders, and we were kept pretty 
busy at it when we got back. On 
cutting her open we found she was full 
of milk, so we decided to go next day 
to where we had first found her and see 
if there were any cubs about. She 
measured 7ft. 6jin. as she lay, a little 
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less than a lioness I had shot three weeks before. Next day we 
went off to look for the cubs. The place in which we had first 
seen her was littered with her droppings, as well as remains of 
sheep and lesser kudu, of which we formed a very fair 
head complete. I joined B. again, and he sent a boy down 
into a sort of crevasse about 2oft. across and 8&ft. deep, 
with bushes and overhanging banks. 
A moment later we heard a triumphant 
yell and a dash of boys, three of them 
emerging, each brandishing a_ cub. 
They were the size of half-grown cats 
and looked half asleep, and not at all 
resentful. They were well clothed in 
fine spotted fur and must have been 
about a fortnight old. There was no 
sort of nest. The cubs were on bare 
ground at the foot of a small tree which 
screened them on one side, while the 
wall of the nullah overhung the place 
entirely. The poor little beggars, having 
had no milk whatever since about 
g a.m. the day before, when Mamma 
was scared away by our arrival, rather 
appreciated our appearance, and when 
posed for a_ photograph crawled 
towards us. We obtained three goats 
as soon as we got back, but it was 
not until the next day that they 
took to them, syringes having to 
be used to give them milk in the 
meanwhile, a _ process to which 
they objected strongly. We had to 
clip their. claws at once, as_ they 
were able to draw blood with them. 
The cubs slept in the tent screened by boxes on each side 
of them, and a sentry was put on each night to keep off the 
many prowling hyenas, who would have been quite capable of 
eating them. They were rather dull, sleepy little beasts for the 
first week or two, but woke up when feeding-time came. We 
kept three goats for them, who showed little objection to the 
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cubs, except when the latter dug their claws in. ‘They commenced 
teething a week after we got them, and when the canines 
began to appear they suffered considerably, one in particular 
getting quite cantankerous. They travelled each day on a fast mule 
a camel being too apt to jolt and 
a donkey not fast enough. On 
arrival at camp and at the mid- 
day halt they got a drink from 
the goats, which travelled along, 
keeping pace with the mule all 
the way. We were making for 
the coast by Abyssinia, and 
reiched Harrar when they were 
about three weeks old. Here 
they had the run of our bedrooms 
in an old Arab house, and occa- 
sionally got outside on the veran- 
dah, one distinguishing itself by 
falling down into the yard below, 
a feat which had absolutely no 
ill-effects. They loved the early 
morning sun, but by 7.30 it was 
already too hot and they craved 
for shade. ‘The photograph of 
them asleep on a camel mat 
was taken with sometrouble. A 
blanket was hung toscreen them 
from the sun, which was taker 
away when they were in a good 
position and before they had time 
to move away. 

We heard at Harrar that we 
might experience difficulty with 
the Abyssinians. It appears that 
all lions are considered to be 
the perquisite of Menelik, lions 
being the Royal arms, and 
that no one is allowed to 
take lions out of the country. 
So we put them on a camel 
passing out of MHarrar ard 
escaped attention. They slept 
contentedly all the way, every 
march, and arrived with excellent 
tempers and appetites. 

On arrival at Diridawa, the 
head of the French railway 
from Jibuti into Abyssinia, they were well housed in a loose box 
in the Hotel Continental. It was at this place, at about the 
age of five weeks, that we first tried them with meat. They 
took no interest in it at first, and in the first few days we had to 
put pieces in their mouths, which they mistook for the teat, 
and which, on being sucked hard, not unnaturally, disappeared 
down their throats. We tried them with b!ood, but they did not 
care about it. They got quite excited over a freshly-killed goat, 
sucking hard at the neck, just at the spot where a grown lion 
bites its prey, namely, low down on the front of the neck. 

We proposed to leave Diridawa by train almost at once; 
but the day 
before the twice- 
weekly train 
started, the Chief 
of Customs, an 
Abyssiman, garbed 
in the national 
costume of a 
blanket, bare feet 
and a bowler, 
appeared. He was 
a nice old man and 
talked French 
fluently. He ex- 
plained that, 
though he hiniself 
wished nothing 
better than to help 
us in every way, 
he was unable by 
the Abyssinian 
laws to allow us to 
take the lions out 
of the country, and 
though we plied 
him with sweet 
champagne, 
nothing could 
shake his determination. We gathered that, owing to Menelik’s 
probable death at any moment, and the hostility of his wife’s 
faction to the heir, great jealousy existed in every department, 
and everyone would be quick to seize a handle of offence against his 
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neighbour. Consequently, poor man, he was afraid to do any- 
thing in our interests. We accordingly cabled to Harrar 
and to Addis Abeba for permission, and had to wait three more 
days for the next train. Meanwhile, we got news of Abyssinians 
sneaking into the yard where 
the lions were kept, to see if 
they were still there. Permission 
was not granted from Harrar, 
and the reply {rom Addis Abeba 
only arrived a fortnight later, so 
we decided that we could. expect 
no more assistance from others 
and must rely on ourselves. We 
accordingly got our Somalis, who 
hate and despise the Abyssinians, 
to give out that we were sending 
back the lions to Harrar, and 
the same night we sent three 
trusty men off to the next station, 
a watering depot only. All the 
French were most anxious for 
us to get the lions through, but 
most pessimistic, and we heard 
awful stories of what would 
happen to us if we were caught. 
The goats, which, of course, were 
most essential to the lions, were 
put on the train at 5 a.m., by a 
cousin of our cook’s, in order to 
avoid suspicion of their being 
connected in any way with the 
lions. We then made for the 
train ourselves. Luckily it was 
pouring with rain, so that the 
chief officials were loth to turn 
out. There were, however, 
without doubt plenty of eyes on 
us and our baggage; but the 
well-spread rumour that the lions 
had been sent back to Harrar 
gave them confidence, and no one 
searched our carriage. ‘The men 
were waiting for us 1n a river- 
bed close to the station, and made 
a rush for the train, the officials 
no doubt imagining they were 
nativesanxiousto get backsheesh 
from the white man. We clutched the little beasts, who had 
already had some condensed milk from a bottle for breakfast, and 
slung them into the lavatory, which we had prepared for them 
by darkening the window in order to make them sleep, and 
putting blankets for them to lie on. We then locked the door, 
took away the key, stacked luggage in front of it and waited 
expectantly for the train to start. At each station we barricaded 
them up, and between stations allowed them out. 

It was with great relief that after 220 kilométres of Abys- 
sinia, we passed in the afternoon into French territory, where 
we were at last out of reach of the possibility of telegrams ordering 
us to be searched. 
At Jibuti the cubs 
had very comfort- 
able quarters in 
the verandah of the 
Hotel de France, 
and had the run of 
the first floor most 
of the day. About 
this time they 
started really 
playing together 
and chasing each 
other about. They 
and two gazelles 
we had acquired 
on the way down 
all used to live 
together, and the 
cubs became very 
fond of going into 
people’s rooms 
and, if possible, 
getting into bed 
withthem. They 
suffered here from 
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being on the 
Red Sea, and would lie with their mouths open. The heat 
certainly was awful, and several times they lost their appetite, 
Delikitten—the one who had the honour of being introduced to 


Her Majesty—especially getting very thin, Every morning and 
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evening they were taken down and had their turns at the goats, 
collecting a crowd of idle natives as a matter of course. After 
being satished, they would walk about the street among the 
natives, absolutely indifferent to the crowd, occasionally stopping 
to stalk a small boy with a long tobe—a flowing garment worn 
by Somalis—-which seemed to offer some fun for worrying. 

After a tedious fortnight at Jibuti we embarked in the 
lrieste, an Austrian Lloyd, and were very lucky in doing so, for 
the kindness of the captain and all on board made the care of the 
lions a pleasure and a source of great amusement. They were 
given a splendid large place, and were allowed to run about 
the after deck whenever we liked. They had a great friend on 
board in the shape of a tiny monkey, who used to be most 
impertinent to them, catching them by the ears when they 
wanted to sleep, and dancing up and down in front of them. 
Che monkey would allow itself to be caught by the lions, who 
would hold it down and bite it in play without hurting it at all. 
lhe two antelopes also lived and slept with the lions, and it was 
i most amusing sight to see gazelles’ heads looking out between 
the cubs, all lying in an involved mass. We gave the cubs a 
bath once or twice, and made their toilettes every day with a 
brush and a little water, a process they bore with resignation and 
with almost a suggestion of satisfaction. 
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On arriving at Trieste the awful news came that no goats 
could be landed. We had therefore to feed them from a bottle 
all the rest of the time. They travelled in a large dog hamper, 
the two antelopes with them. At Vienna we had a great crowd 
to see them fed. We took them and the antelopes outside the 
station to a small green and turned them loose. The crowd were 
extremely nice, and no one offered to tease them. The lions were 
absolutely unconcerned, and walked almost among the people’s 
legs, occasionally seizing their trousers. At Hamburg we were 
able to compare our cubs with those at Stellingen. Ours were 
unquestionably smaller and had less coat, but more compact, and 
Herr Hagenbeck was agreeably surprised at their appearance 
and congratulated us on getting them to Europe in such excellent 
condition. The constant travelling which had been their lot was 
quite sufficient to prevent their being as large as the tame-bred 
ones, but they were in perfect health and condition. 

On arriving in England they were taken charge of by Best, 
Mr. Blaine’s falconer. They also have dogs to play with at 
times; they are rather too inclined to pull tufts out of 
the spaniels’ coats, but a little three -montlis -old white 
Scotch terrier has great games with them, and bites them 
when they are too rough for him. Nothing could be more 
gentle than these cubs. F. Russece Roperts. 
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ENGLISH AND FoREIGN Hay-MAKING. 

Y EVER was it more difficult than this year to form a 
correct idea of the 
a in Great Britain. Farmers in one district complain 
that there has been too much rain and in others that there 
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has not been enough. Round London we fear that a com 
plete failure must be reported. Cutting has _ been 
abnormally delayed and is still going on, while the hay which 
is on the ground has been drenched over and over again 
and has lost quality in consequence. The report of the 
Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries issued in July may be 
described as pessimistic. In the 
South of England “ there has 
been a poor growth of both seed 
and permanent grasses owing to 
the cold winds and frosty nights 
of the late spring and early 
summer.’ Permanent grass 
is deficient from the same cause 
in the North-East, but clovers 
are better, as they are also in 
the South-East. “Hay-making 
has proceeded under very bad 
conditions in the Midlands, but 
the aftermath is coming on 
well. In the South-West of 
England the growth of grasses 
has apparently been nearer to 
the average than in other parts 
of England. In the North 
“ grass for hay is cutting light.” 
In Cumberland there is a de- 
ficiency of clover, and in Wales 
there is reported a deficiency 


of grass both for pas- 
ture and hay. It is to be 


feared, therefore, that hay- 
making this year has_ not 
been attended by such merri- 
ment as usual. The condition 
of the crops has rendered it 
necessary to use the scythe 
in a great many places. In 
others the agricultural motor, 
which now can be had on 
hire, has been doing good 
work and is evidently going to 
be an important factor in the 
hay-making of the future. Those 
who have watched its excel- 
lent work will study with 
attention the pictures we show 
of foreign haymakers. On the 
Continent many of the methods 
which we have discarded still 
prevail. The young haymaker 
from the Black Forest in the 
first illustration is preparing to 
do his work much in the same 
way as it was done in England 
twenty-five years ago. He is 
ason of a small Black Forest 
farmer, whose holding is 
situated in one of the numerous 
valleys that run through the 
pine clad hills. It will be 
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taken from his storehouse is a heavier implement than any 
that finds favour in this country. When his photograph was 
taken he had been at work since daybreak, and was returning 
to it after his second breakfast or ‘“* Freistuck.”” At dawn he 
has his first breakfast of coffee, rolls, butter and honey, 
but at half-past nine he has a more substantial meal of soup, 
stewed veal, or whatever dish is going at the time. The 
peasant farmer of the Black Forest works from dawn to dusk, 
but he is slower in his movements than an English labourer and 
takes an hour for second breakfast and two hours for midday 
dinner. He belongs to the class of residents in the southern part 
of the Black Forest who are poor but comfortably dressed. His 
scythe is heavy for cutting the thin hard grass of the hillside 
farms. The other photograph shows a group of haymakers 
having a gossip in a village street in the Rhone Valley. 





LAMB SALES IN 1909. 

IN the North, the sales begin about mid-July. The low-ground sheep, of 
course, come first, because they are ata saleable age earlier in the season 
than the Cheviot and Blackface, owing to earlier lambing. The 
Leicester and Down crosses are sold at the first sales; the hardier 
half-breds follow them at later dates, and they, in turn, are succeeded 
by the lambs from the hills. This year’s sales have not, so far, reached the 
prices of last year by some §s. or 6s. per head. Lambs, as a whole, are not 
so good as last year, owing to unfavourable weather conditions at and after 
lambing ; and the present outlook for ‘‘ keep” is not at all promising. The 
Border Country has had an insufficiency of rain; indeed, for some weeks 
past, we have been experiencing drought. Such herbage as there is upon 
the pastures is tough and unprofitable ; hay crops are short and late, clover is 
scanty, and as yet there are no ‘‘ fogs” available for lambs. The turnip 
crops, too, are late and drooping and calling for plentiful rains. 
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COMMERCIAL SHEKEP-BREEDING METHODS, 

For many years alter the great agricultural awakening in North Northum- 
berland, which took place in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
pure Border Leicester was the prevailing sheep stock on the low ground. 
Indeed, the breeding of this class of stock was carried to excess, for 
in many cases it was put on to ground which was not adapted for 
carrying it. But in these days there are no pure Border Leicester ewes 
kept for commercial sheep-breeding; they are only to be found on 
those farms where rams are bred. The nearest approach to them are 
the three-quarter breeds, which have two crosses of Border Leicester blood 
and one of Cheviot; this is the class of stock which is mostly to be found 
on the rich low-lying lands on Tweed and Till. On higher ground the ewe 
Stock is half-bred (half Leicester and half Cheviot). For the production of 
these classes of sheep pure Border Leicester and pure Cheviot are, of 
Course, absolutely necessary, and it is more than likely that the crosses of 
these two breeds will hold their own for years to come, for no 
Other breed or cross has been found so suitable for the district. They are 
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admirably adapted, too, for mating with Down rams, especially the Oxfords, 
for the production of fat lambs and stores for feeding. Twenty years ago 
there was scarcely a Down sheep to be seen on the Border; now they are on 
every farm for the purpose I have mentioned, 
Cost oF ** MAKING” A LAMB. 

Lamb-breeders very seldom, if ever, enquire as to the cost of ** making” 
a lamb. I have endeavoured, in the under-mentioned statement, to show 
what that cost is in the case of an ordinary half-bred breeding flock in an 
average year. I have assumed a crop of one and a-half lambs per ewe, anid 
I have calculated on one-third of the ewes being drafted each year and being 
replaced by an equal number of gimmers bred on the farm, 


Cost or ONE EW FOR A YEAR a 

October Ist to February Ist 18 weeks (@ 44d. ... o 6 9 
February Ist to April Ist ihe ». 6d, ' 0 4 0 
April Ist to August Ist 7  « ,. 1od Oo 114 2 
August Ist to September 30th a in 0 3 9 
ie | S S 

Add for loss by death, 1 ewe out of 20 aa os @ 
Add for use of ram, cost of dipping, etc . o 1 6 


Add proportion of difference between price of 4rd of 
draft ewes and cost of requisite gimmers to 


make up flock ... _ = o 1 6 
113 8 

Deduct value of fleece, 6b. at od, —_ - oO 4 d 
Net cost per ewe per year... ” fi 9 0 


‘1 gs. is, therefore, the cost of 1} lambs, which is equal to Igs. 4d. per 


lamb, J. c. 
MARKET GLEANINGS., 
Taking a glance all round the various items of farm produce, the farmer 
has little to complain of as regards values, with the solitary exception that 


we. 
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sheep are still considerably cheaper than the average of recent years. Wheat 
is dear, and although it is true that there is little to sell just now, it is very 
unlikely that the value of the new crop, if it be of fair quality, will sink many 
shillings perquarter. Beef is selling at remunerative prices ; wool has materially 
advanced and pigs are quite at the high-water mark. Thus the only cloud 
in the sky is the slump in mutton, and at last we are beginning to realise what 
is the cause of it, viz , the abnormally heavy supplies of frozen meat with which 
our markets are glutted. The very choicest New Zealand carcases are only 
fetching 234. per pound, with plenty to be bought at 2d. per pound; 


while prime lamb is only worth 4d. per pound and larger carcases 3d. per 
pound. Shippers have been making a rod for their own backs, and 


are meeting with ruinous losses. One dealer who purchased largely last 


January has lost £22,000 on one transaction in New Zealand mutton and 
lamb, and this is only one case among many. Such a state of things cannot 
last, for even foreign competition has its limits, and 2d, per pound for mutton 
in London is not much to divide between the Colonial farmer and all who 


handle it before it reaches the retailer A. T. MATTHtws 
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F you will look at the 
map of North Devon 
(or, should that not be 
at hand, the map of England 
in any atlas of tolerable size 
will serve), you will see that a straight line drawn from the 
Island of Lundy in the Bristol Channel to the village of 
Appledore in the conmon estuary of the Taw and Torridge cuts 
over a little section of seaward land, forming one of the horns of 
that estuary. A little to the westward and inland of Appledore 
lies another village, named Northam; and if you have these 
localities in mind—the two villages, the island in the Channel 
and the promontory of land cut by a line drawn from the island 
to the village on the estuary—then you will have all the points 
which are important for understanding this story. 

Black Andrew was a man whom you could see any day that 
you chose, if you knew the places and the times for finding him. 
His times of uprising and lying down, going forth and coming 
home, varied daily, yet no man could be more regular in his 
habits; wherein there seems something of a paradox, until you 
learn that these doings depended on and were determined by 
the tides and by the sun, which also, with a remarkable 
reguarity, varied from day to day in their times. His 
profession is best described as that of longshore gunner. 
He lived by his gun, shooting wildfowl or what else might 
come to him on that stretch of common land which is shown on 
local maps as the Northam Burrows, but is unmarked on a 
bigger atlas, and is intersected by the straight line from Lundy 
Island to Appledore Village. A man who is a longshore gunnet 
may go out when the sun is falling, to be ready for the birds 
flighting in off the sea, or again in the morning, before the sun 
has risen, to take post to intercept them on the flight at dawn. 
Besides these great tides of movements of the birds, many kinds 

that 1s to say, those that are shore-lovers, and are called 
“waders,” rather than the truly aquatic ones—move as the tides 
of the sea move, frequenting the mudflats in search of insects and 
molluscs when the sea is out, but coming in off the foreshore as 
soon as the sea covers over these broad tables set out for their 
banqueting. You would see Black Andrew going down, if you 
were in the way to meet him at any of the right moments, from 
his home in Northam Village, which is set on a hill, to the low 
ground of the common land and the foreshore, with a gun of 
ancient make and prodigiously long barrel over his shoulder, a 
cap of fur, with ear-flaps that let down and could be tied under 
the chin, a red comforter round his throat, and, for the rest, 
clad in what is called corduroy velveteen, in colour at the 
first maybe a rich mahogany, though the point was by 
now rather one of speculation, because of the mottlings 
and patterns which the weather, during the exposure of 
years, had embroidered over it. Therefore, Black Andrew was 
a picturesque figure, and still the most striking of his charac- 
teristics has not been noticed—the jetty blackness of his eyebrows, 
eyes, moustache, beard and hair, the hair falling in little tight 
ringlets, worn long about his cheeks, with a gleam of golden 
earrings now and then seen between. No one, probably not 
Black Andrew himself, had certain knowledge of his pedigree ; 
but no one would doubt that a strain of the gipsy had at some 
point entered it. Nevertheless, he had overcome any tendency 
to migration which might have passed to him with the gipsy 
blend, and lived a lonely life, in a very small cottage, at the 
end of the village. 

He was a man of black, stern looks, and as boys we were 
greatly inawe of him. He was nota genial person. He spoke 
little to those he knew and never “ passed the time of day” with 
astranger. But once, when |, too, was doing a little longshore 
gunning on the beach, he helped me by stopping with a death- 
shot a widgeon which I had wounded. Naturally, | expected 
him to put it in his bag, without further werd, but instead 
of that he came to me with the bird in his hand and, 
with a sportsmanlike sense that was almost Quixotic in 





delicacy, insisted on my taking it, 
saying that it was mine. He had 
his code of honour, and I could 
not contest it I took the bird, 
and therewith his friendship and an 
understanding of and intimacy with the man which nobody 
shared. The bond which drew us together was a commor 
love of the birds which we tried to kill, and a common interest in 
the story of their lives. Black Andrew, as I found, was no mere 
killer. He was an admirable naturalist, so far as personal 


observation went. As an observer he could not be excelled. 
But his knowledge did not go beyond the scope of what he 
had seen, for the good reason that he was not much of a 
reader and seldom exchanged a word with a soul. That was 


where I came in—1 told him what I read in books, and Andrew 
would then weigh my information in the perfectly just scales of 
his own observation, retaining what his experience approved, 
rejecting, without hesitation, all that was contrary to it, yet 
professing an immense, almost stupefied, astonishment at the 
knowledge of the writers. He made very shrewd comments on 
what I had to tell him, and I found the wisdom that | gathered 
from books at once amplified and corrected by his commentary. 
I owe a great deal to Black Andrew. 

lor three or four years [ had been learning all that was 
in the head of the man, and thus it may be that he thought | 
was at length to be judged worthy of learning something ot his 
heart. Ot course it may be merely that the mood took him, as 
now and then the need seems to seize even the most reserved and 
reticent specimen of the human race, to open his heart toa friend. 

We were sitting on the sandhills, in a pit that he had 
scooped out, helping the fashioning of the winds of Heaven, so 
that he could wait there in tolerable shelter from the worst of 
those winds and watch the seaward outlook. First there was the 
brownish line marking where the tide at its height deposited 
most of its débris and wrack, then a yellow stretch of sand, and 
then a purple-grey bit where the stones lay that the sea had 
washed down off the Pebble Ridge. Finally, there was the sea 
with its crests of breakers over the bar and, far away out, some 
thing looming solid in the mingling of sea and sky. ‘That some- 
thing was Lundy Island. He told the story of his heart rather 
well, with the accent of Devon, which may be suppressed for those 
who do not know it, because strange spelling would not teach it 
to them, and those who do know it can supply it for themselves. 

“You would not think now, would you, that shooting a 
pigeon could change the life of a man?” he said, after a long 
pause in our talk. 

I agreed that I shouid not have thought so, and asked him to 
explain. He took another look seaward and at the sun, observed 
that the duck would not be coming in yet awhile and began his tale. 

* | saw him coming along,” he said (and by * him” L knew 
that he meant the pigeon), “ over the waves, up and down,” he 
imitated the rise and fall with his hand, “ and at first I thought 
he was a shearwater.” | nodded. It is just in this way that a 
shearwater flies, following the undulations as they pass. “ But 
he came on and over the sea and up over the sand as, you know 
very well, no shearwater would, straight on; and just as he got 
in shot I fired and killed him. ‘Then I went down over the sand 
to pick him up, and on his leg was a little roll of paper, tied up 
and fastened with a string. I cut the string and spread out the 
roll smooth, and though I’m not much of a scholar I could read 
it well enough, the more that it was in a writing I'd seen before.”’ 

He was silent for a while after this, looking seaward, but | 
knew that he was not looking out for fowl. His eyes had a far 
away, unseeing look, as if they were trying to reach as far as his 
thoughts. 

*“ Maybe,” he said at length, 
Turner ?’ 

I shook my head. 

“ Wel, to be sure, it’s many years gone now and she’s been 


‘you'll have heard of Elsie 


/ 


Elsie something else these many years too, but at that time siie 
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was my Elsie. That's what I used to call her, at least always 
tll l read that writing that the pigeon had wrapped roun | its leg. 
hat writing told me that she was somebody else’s Elsie, though 
it wasn't meant for me. Oh no, t ley never thought that it would 


come into my hand, and it wouldn't if only that bird had flown 
either eastward or westward by so much as fifty yards, instead 
of straight on to this | ays 

It made the scene all wonderfully real, sitting there in the 
very piace of its happening. I almost fancied as I looked over 
the sea that I could see the form of the pigeon, dark avainst the 
water, coming on above the waves. 

“She was the prettiest thing that ever was. It isn’t only 
that | loved her made me think it. All the folks in the village 
that time would have told you the same, and I was proud, more 
proud than | could say, in thinking she loved me. I had excuse 
in thinking it, too, for she told me so often enough. Then she 

tthe offer to go and help at the big house, as farm girl or 
ynething, over on Lundy, and when she came back we were 


to be married; and so we might have been, perhaps—I don’t 
know to this day what was the meaning of it all—if it hadn't 
been for the pigeon coming straight to the pit. It does look as 


if there was guidance in it.” 

He waited a moment, as if to speculate on the possibilities 
which this thought suggested; but perhaps they were a little 
beyond both of us, and he went on again: “1 won't name any 
names now, but it wasn't to the man she'd said she’d marry and 
had said she loved that those words were written that were on 
the pigeon’s foot; but they were words of love for all that. I 
knew very well who they were to, though, as | say, L'll name no 
names. He was a fellow there in \ppledore, a fisher lad on the 
skiff that worked out to Lundy twice a week or so, carrying the 
mails, and went fishing the other days; but it seems that once a 
week wasn't often enough for those two to be meeting or 
writing—no doubt he saw her each time that the skiff went over 

o they’d arranged this way between them. This was a 
pigeon that belonged to his home over in Appledore, and when 
he went back from Lundy he'd carry back a pigeon from the 
cote at the big house—it seems she had the job of tending them, 
and | suppose that gave them the idea to do it—then he’d only 
to loose the pigeon he'd brought over, with a bit of sweetheart 
ing writing tied around its leg, and it would fly away back to 
her. And so, too, she'd loosen one that he’d brought her from 
his home, with a bit of the same sort of writing, and back it 
would come to him. Back it would come, only that it came 
once too often or too straight for this pit, and so-—I knew all 
about it. 

* Of course [| couldn't be sure at first, but I found that he kept 


pigeons at his hou ” his father’s house, as it was—and then 


SOME 


HE author of this small collection of “Stones of London” 
does not pretend that it is In any way compl ‘te or 
scientifically classified, since stones in the walls of 
houses which were formerly used as trade-signs and 
date no further back than the seventeenth century 

have very little in common with London Stone, the origin ol 
which is lost in the mists of 
ages. The collection is, then, 
no more than some of the most 
interesting stones that can still 
be seen in the streets of the 
City of London proper. Lhere 
are now many fine old signs in 
the Guildhall Museum, some 
again in private houses and still 
others in the City’s streets 
which are not illustrated in this 
article, These few are, how 
ever, among the best known and 
most interesting of those that 
still remain on the old sites, 
although in most cases they 
are now set in more modern 
buildings. 

Well protected from the 
hand of the curio-hunter by its 
stone case and iron grille, there THE BEAR: 
stands in the wall of St. Swithin’s 
Church in Cannon Street all that is left of London Stone. Its 
original use or significance is not known. We trace it down 
through centuries that have cast the glamour of antiquity upon 
many another object, only to find it as London Stone, an 
incient and time-honoured monolith. Formerly, according to 
Stow, it stood on the “South side of this high street” (about 
35!t. from +ts present position). As vehicular traffic increased 





ADDLE STREET. 
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I found, by asking one and another of those who went over, that 
she had the tending of the pigeons there, and then I knew. 

“| kept that pigeon and skinned him and stuffed him, and 
took that roll of sweethearting writing and wrapped it again 
iround his leg and waited till the day of Northam Revel, when | 
knew that he would come fairing—to buy her a fairing likely 
to the village. I waited, and I saw him among the booths, and 
I went after him until I could get a word with him alone, and 
then I said to him: ‘Come down below Bone Hill; I’ve got 
something to say to you.’ 

‘He went white a bit, for I'll be bound he knew something 
of what I meant to do to him, if it was only by the anger that | 
couldn't keep out of my voice: but he came for all that, and 
didn’t briag any of the Appledore lads with him. He was a 
brave lad; I'll say that for him. And when we had come down 
below Bone Hill, where it’s quiet, | brought out the pigeon and 
threw it in his face, and said ‘There! There’s something of 
yours that I’ve been keeping for you this long while, and no 
doubt you've been wondering that he didn't come home before ; 
and there’s something of mine that you've taken from me that 
never will come home now—not to the home I once thought of, 
And now,’ | said, ‘ we're come here to have it out, man to man. 
Are you ready ?’ 

“ And have it out we did; but I tell you"—he slapped the 
butt of his long fowling-gun as he said it, with something of the 
solemnity of a Highlander swearing on the naked dirk—* I tell 
you that if that lad, and he was a big lad and fought well, had 
been the strongest man on God’s earth I'd have beaten him, so 
strong as I seemed to be in my anger with him that day. He 
went down and he came up again, and he went on coming up 
and going down till the very mother that bore him wouldn't have 
known him for hers, and you couldn’t tell the place where his 
uose and his eyes and his mouth were on his face. I left him 
then with the dead pigeon laid on his chest, and himselt with 
scarcely more life in him than the pigeon, and how he got 
home I never knew—whether he walked or they found him and 
carried him.” 

‘“ But he didn’t die?” I asked, with a thrilling fear of what 
he might have to tell next, and yet I believe it was almost with 
a sense of disappointment—I was only a boy—that I heard him 
say, ** No, he’s alive now, but she never married him after all. 
\'m sorry for him, too, but most of all sorry for the man she did 
marry. But I’ve never looked at a girl since, and a woman 
won't look at me, and the children run away when [I’m coming. 
I used to be fond of them once and they of me, too, before the 
pigeon came. Now they all say ‘It’s Black Andrew,’ and run 
as if | was the devil.” 

** Look out, my son, the ducks are moving!’ 


STONES OF LONDON. 


it became an obstruction, and for that reason was moved, on 
December 3th, 1742, and again in 1795 to its present site. 
Camden believed it to be the Roman Milliarium for London. 
Certainly it was at one time an object of no small importance, if 
size can count for anything, as the following remarks from Stow 
will prove. “A great stone,” he writes, “fixed in the ground very 
deep, fastened with bars of iron 
and otherwise so strongly set 
if that carts do run against 
it . . . the wheels be 
breken.”’ Yet despite the above 
testimony as to its strength, its 
present diminished proportions 
prove only too conclusively that 
the carts eventually had the best 
of the fight. 

Still London Stone survives, 
and it is not claiming too much 
for it to say that few if any 
antiquities in the world hold such 
a singular position. Standing in 
the way of the ever-increasing 
traffic of the eighteenth century 
tili it was sadly broken and 
battered by passing vehicles, 
possessing no use and no 
beauty, unconnected with any 
history or even legend, with no 
distinguishing features and nothing remarkable either in its site or 
surroundings, it has, nevertheless, always been regarded with such 
veneration by the citizens of London as to have outlived many 
buildings and monuments of great beauty and historic worth. 
These are the points that give to London Stone such a prominent 
place among other antique objects, and at the same time make it 
so fascinating to the antiquary. 
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What was the origin of this 
reverence, that an effect should so long 
outlive the cause? And why is it 
« London Stone”? The questions 
remain unanswered, and still the old 
stone stands, one of the most con- 
spicuous, most revered and least noticed 
by the general public of any of ‘the 
antiquities of London. 


The Bear in Addle Street has 
been given a fine commanding position 
in his new home. Archer gives a 
sketch of this stone, which sketch 
differs markedly in all respects from 
the illustration at the beginning 


article. He shows the date 
and the animal’s front legs 
and paws are not like those in the 
photograph. The head is also carried 
much higher. As to the date, it is quite 
easy to see that the cleaning and renovat- 
ing which the stone has recently under- 


of this 
as 1O10, 


gone may have disclosed the extra 
stroke necessary to turn the ten into 
seventy. But the legs and head are another matter. 


THE 


COUNTA 


A different 


point of view could hardly account for so marked an alteration, 
and an error in drawing is hardly to be looked for in such 





LONDON STONE. 


an excellent 
work. This 
discrepancy 
between the 
photograph 
and drawing 
is interesting, 
as a_gentle- 
man who has 
known this 
sign for many 
years told the 
present writer 
that, if his 
memory did 
not deceive 
him, the left 
front leg— 
that is the leg 
in high relief 

was formerly 
missing. 
Whether it 
has been re- 
placed Oo! only 


repaired, its present position would seem to be the correct one, 
because the claws which show so prominently on the base could 


hardiy have been broken away so as to leave no trace. 


however, as it now stands, is a fine 
bold piece of carving, and a very 
good view of it can be obtained from 
the opposite side of Aldermanbury. 
No partic ular history seems to be at- 
tached to this stone, and the date of 
1670 disposes of Archer’s theory that 
it was pre-dated the lire of London. 
It may, however, be interesting to note 
that Addle Street is said to derive its 
name from King Athelstone, whose 
house had an entrance from this street. 
In an old document it is referred to as 
King Adel Street. 

lhe Boy and Panyer in Panyer 
Alley is another of the interesting 
relics in the City of London. The 
complete tablet consists of two stones, 
on the upper of which is the figure of a 
naked boy seated on what may be a 
pannier,. On the lower stone is an 
inscription stating that this is the highest 
spot in The City, with the date 1688. 
Stow, writing in 1598, mentions a sign 
in this alley, from which it took its 
name; and Strype says that the figure 
is holding a bunch of grapes, ‘* perhaps 
in token of pleanty.” Is it possible, 
the tablet being in two pieces, that the 
upper part existed in the days of Stow? 
Much doubt exists as to what the figure 
Is seated on, and it has been suggested 
that it represents a loaf of bread; but 
€ven in its present worn condition the 
seat is a very fair representation of 


BOY 


The bear, 


& PANYER 


PELICAN: 


YY 


ALDERMANBURY. 


LIFE. 
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Certainly there is 
no need to assume that the boy is seated 
on a pannier, in order to account for the 
name of the alley, since in early Tudor 
days the London bakers with their 
panniers had a stand in this place. The 
stone has been recently raised a few 
feet from the ground, reset and provided 
with a wooden frame with vlazed front; 
and as will be seen from the photograph, 
the new building is now occupied by 
Farrow’s Bank. Since this alteration a 
short notice of the stone appeared in a 
contemporary, and the writer, alter 
describing the stone, remarks: ‘* The 
sign of the ‘Naked Boy’ was in days 
gone by the trade mark of the under- 
taker, the figure—perfectly black, of 
being suspended outside the 
premises in close proximity to a small 
coffin.”” The above introduces another 
theory with regard to this figure, and 
one that the present writer has not even 
seen a hint of in any of the authorities 


rougn basket-work. 


course 


that he has consulted; but as all that has been written about 
this interesting relic would fill quite a respectable volume, it is 


possible that it is not a new one. 


ground,” This 
statement 1S 
not strictly 
correct to-day. 
The spot does 
not appear to 
be even the 
highest in 
Panyer Alley. 
But it is quite 


possible — that 
it may have 
been the 


‘highest 
ground”? in 


1688. The 
levels of 
street and 
building sites 
are sO con- 


stantly being 
altered, 
usually 
heightened, 
that such a 
statement 


CHAINED SWAN: 


‘Yet still this is the highest 
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might not hold good for many months nowadays. 


During the recent re-building of the house in which the stone 
is set, the City Police received an anonymous intimation that 





PANYER 


ALLEY. 


an attempt would be made to steal the 
latter. Whether this was correct or not, 
the care bestowed in guarding the old 
stone was not devoted to an unworthy 
object. 

Many of the signs or badges let 
into the 
have dates cut in them which are pre- 
sumably coeval with the carvings. Of 
course, it is just possible that some of 
these dates may have been cut when the 
houses were rebuilt and the stones 
replaced after the Great Fire, or at 
some other period. but in the absence 
of direct evidence to this effect it is 
reasonable to conclude that the carvings 
are no older than the dates. 

The Pelican in Aldermanbury seems 
to have been a used as a trade 
sign. The house, probably the present 
one, to which it was affixed was occu- 
pied by two brothers, haberdashers, of 
the names of Richard and John 
Chandler, the dates of their deaths 
being respectively 1691 and 1688. A 
monument to their memory is still to 
be seen in St. Mary’s Aldermanbury ; 
the inscription, which is of some length, 
states that they were citizens and haber- 
dashers of London. Above this is a 
pelican, presumably their crest; but it 
would be interesting to know whether 


thev assumed a trade sign asa crest or 


fronts of old London houses 


crest 


a crest as a trade sign. The sign of 


the Pelican was not an uncommon one, 
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ind it may have been used by former owners of this house. 
, a pelican feeding its young with its own blood would not 
be an unsuitable crest for a merchant Who, starting with the 
proverbial half-crown, amassed a fortune 
to leave to his heirs. But, after all, this 

only dreamy speculation; it is, how- 
ever, one of the delights of studying 
these old City signs neither wisely nor 
too well. : 

The Chained Swan in Cheapside 
bears no date and is considered by 
more than one writer on these old 
stones to have existed prior to the Great 
Fire. The house in which it is placed 

of considerable antiquity, but the 
theory that it was built prior to and 
urvived the lire of London ts almost 
without proof. No mention of such a 
fact is made by any of the contemporary 
writers on that disaster, although such 
a fact could hardly have failed to attract 
considerable attention. The house, which 
tands on what was once the site of 
the Nag'’s Head—a tavern famous in 


medieval day is one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, houses in Cheapside ; there 
is nothing architec turally striking about 
it; but its red-brick front has very 


pleasing proportions and compares 
favourably with its more modern neigh- 
bours. As to the Chained Swan, it is 
the badge of the Bohun family; but 
this carving, which is remarkably bold 
ind in high relief, was probably used 
as an inn or trade sign. About the 
swan’s neck is a band apparently repre 
senting three twists or rings of metal; 
from this a heavy chain depends. 
Viewed from the opposite side of 
Cheapside, the band around the neck has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a coronet, and it is worthy of note that Archer in his 
* Vestiges of Old London” has drawn this as a crown, but the 
photograph shows that this ts not the case, 

In a modern house that fronts upon Newgate Street and 
Warwick Lane is set a carved stone, showing the efligy of a 
knight in armour with armorial bearings upon his shield. This 
figure presumably represents the mythical Guy of Warwick. 
Norman, in his “ London Signs and Inscriptions,” describes the 
shield as ** Chequy, or and azure, with a bend sinister ermine ”’ 
ind he remarks that this seems to be copied incorrectly 
from Guy's shield in Rows Roll. It should be ‘“ chevron 
ermine.”’ On one side of the figure are the letters G. C., 
on the other a coat of arms, three mascles on a_ bend. 
\bove the figure is the date 1668, and below are modern 
inscriptions reterring to restorations of the house. Although 
in fairly high relief, it is not such a bold or vigorous 
piece of carving as any of the others illustrating this article; but 
probably that may be explained by the fact that the figure of a 
knight in armour, like a modern gentleman in trousers and frock- 
coat, does not lend itself kindly to the requirements of the 
sculptor’s art. Nothing is known as to the history of this stone, 
but it probably illustrates the name of the street, for Stow tells 
us that though formerly called Eldernesse, it was named Warwick 
Lane after an Earl of Warwick whose house fronted upon it, so 
that at the date 1668 it would have been known by the latter 


name. Henry Howarp. 
WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


N endeavouring to interpret the ways and instincts of wild creatures, we 


are always in danger of forgetting that human teings play a very smill 
part now, and once played no part at all, in their lives Their 
methods of self-protection and concealment were not devised as a 
defence against man, but as against other wild things which were their 
natural enemies; and in nothing, perhaps, is this better illustrated 
than in the trick which so many birds possess of feigning to be crippled to 
draw an intruder away from the nest or young. This was borne in upon me 
a few evenings ago, when, as I was threading my way through a bush-strewn 
common, a nightjar tumbled away from before me and fluttered desperately 
around in circles, trailing what looked like a broken wing upon the ground. 
Of course, I stood still and proceeded to examine the ground in front of me 
inch by inch, and presently, not a yard from my feet, my eye caught the 
ilmost indistinguishable outline of two young nightjars not quite fully 
fledged. 
Tue Trick THAT FAILS 


Obviously the parent bird, instead of protecting her young, had only 
called attention to them, and directiy caused their discovery. Partridges, of 
course, continuaily do the same thing, and the only safe plan, when an old 
partridge goes tumbling about as if she were mad, is to stand quite still until 
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you feel sure you can walk without treading on the chicks, looking carefully 
at each spot of ground before you put your foot on it. In nine cases out of 
ten, if the old partridge sat still, the human being would pass without seeing 
her, and in the case of a nightjar the chances 
of discovery are yet smaller. An old nightjar 
squatting on the ground is so unbirdlike that, 
if she were solid enough, a man might quite 
reasonably stub his toe against her, look to see 
what he had kicked and go on his way believing 
it to be nothing but a clump of earth or the 
stump of an old furze bush. So palpably does 
her ruse lead only to her undoing that a well- 
known writer on natural history has advanced 
the theory that it cannot be intended to mislead 
one at all, but that the fluttering round is no 
more than mere pugnacity and the ordinary 
preliminary on the part of the bird to a fight. 

MAN AS AN ACCIDENT IN NATURE, 

But the fact is that man is not taken into 
account. The bird’s instinct is framed solely 
with an eye to its natural enemies, which in 
these cases are stoats and weasels, foxes, cats 
and other small mammals, most of which, if 
they ever existed, have long been extinct in 
Britain. Any one of these animals would almost 
infallibly be lured away by the old _bird’s 
behaviour. Man has an unfortunate habit of 
thinking ; and when he ses the old bird gone 
crazy he merely says: ** Hullo! There’s a nest 
or a young brood about.” The fox, cat or 
weasel would see nothing except a_ possible 
dinner in the crippled bird, and would go after 
it, to the salvation of the nest. What seem; 
like the most empty-headed trick to us would 
really be the cleverest possible ruse in a world 
where man did not exist; which is just the kind 
of world in which the instincts of all truly wild 
things were formed. 


DOMESTICITY IN PUBLIC, 


WARWICK LANE. 


That instinct has also taught the nightjar 
to trade, as it were, on its invisibility when 
motionless, is shown by the absurdly open situations which it often chooses 
for its nest. This year, as so often happens, I seem to run against 
nightjars’ nests wherever I go. We all know how in some seasons we 
cinnot find a given nest or other natural object, and in the following year we 
stumble on them everywhere. Things go in streaks, and this year my streak 
has been nightjars’ nests. At one place the road is fringed with a row of 
Scots pines—a single row, the trees being on the average 12ft, or 15ft. apart, 
and beyond them is waste land dotted with furze and broom Not quite four 
paces from where the grass ends and the footpath by the roa‘side begins, 
near but not under a thin furze bush, a nightjar is nesting in the open. 
People are passing all day less than four paces away, while about one person 
in every five walks on the wrong side of the pines instead of on the gritty 
path, and then must necessarily go within 5ft. or Git. of the sitting bird. 
Children especially walk inside the trees, and why some of them have not 
done as I did, namely, stray a couple of paces further on the soft grass, so 
that the bird had to rise or be kicked, I do not know. 


Tue INvistpLe NIGHTJAR, 

But they do not seem to, I have passed, perhaps, a dozen times since 
[ found the nest, and there the old bird always sits, perfectly visibie from the 
road, with a round black eye fixed on you. . Once I passed when for some 
reason neither bird was on the nest, and from the middle of the road the two 
eggs were as Conspicuous as a pair of golf balls on a putting green. Ina day 
or two now the eggs should be hatched (some nightjars already have fully 
fledged young), and the chicks will be harder to see than either eggs or the 
sitting old bird, and they would be fairly safe if only the old birds would not, 
as they generally do, allow bits of egg-shell to remain littering the ground. 
My chief fear, however, is that the old bird will do as the other one did a 
few evenings ago, and go pretending to have a broken wing when a pack of 
schvool-children come along who will have sense enough to find the nest and 
not sufficient conscience to respect it. 

FRAUDULENT CHIFF-CHAFFsS, 

On the other hand, I have been completely outwitted this year by a pair 
of rascally chiff-chaffs, and on my own lawn. Last year, two chiff-chaffs 
nested in a clump of butcher’s broom which grows in a shrubbery about 
twenty paces from the French window of the dining-room, which gives on 
to the lawn. This year, when the migrants arrived I saw two chiff-chaffs 
busily at work in the same place, and was glad to see them, Then they 
disappeared. My observation is that chiff-chaffs cease singing as soon as 
they begin to sit until after the young are flown; but the birds not only 
became silent, but they entirely deserted that side of the house and took 


to frequenting the kitchen garden. Moreover, they began to sing again. I 
made up my mind that they had deserted their nest, and for the first time 
stepped into the shrubbery to look at it. It was in the exact spot of last 


year’s, but was a dishevelled structure with so untidy an entrance that I came 
to the conclusion that the cat had tried to catch the birds going in or out and 
had torn the nest, driving the birds to desert. 


How rue WICKED PROSPERED. 

Thereafter I devoted odd moments to trying to find out where in the 
kitchen garden the new nest was, but without success. So some four weeks 
passed, until one day, standing in the dining-room, I saw them both hard at 
work carrying food to the butcher’s broom! They had never deserted at all, 
but had laid and hatched their young; and some five days ago they brought 
the whole family shamelessly out into the lilacs and swore at any of us who 
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went near. Not content with having grossly deceived us—practically lied, 
in fact—for two days they flaunted their young about the garden as if they 
owned it, objecting to anybody even walking down the path. By the third 
day they had coaxed the youngsters as far as the orchard, and it still is not 
safe to go there unless you are willing to face all the wrath that two small 
warblers are capable of. Personally I shall never believe a chiff-chaff again. 


THe Recorp oF A RARE Moru. 


Though this is such a deplorable year for Nature-lovers (or, at all events, 
was such a deplorable June, while July, as far as we have gone at the time 
of writing, has been little better), it has in one detail at least been somewhat 
notable to entomologists, in that it has been a ‘* Palustris year.” Hydrilla 
palustris is the name of a dowdy but extremely rare moth, which, with the 
exception of some four or five specimens in the last century, is taken only in 
Cambridgeshire, and especially at Wicken Fen. It does not appear even 
there every year, One specimen was taken at Wicken two years ago, and 
one two years before that at another Fen. This year eight specimens at 
least were taken, six at Wicken and two elsewhere, between June roth and 
June 22nd, and the date of the 22nd is, I believe, the latest recorded for it. 
Eight captures in a season is not a record, for in 1877 and 1878 something 
like a sccre were taken, while 1898 and 1899 were even more pro luctive. 
Still, eight is enough to stamp this as a “‘ Palustris year,” and, as the first 
four which were taken all fell to professional collectors and immediately 
changed hands at an average price of £2 8s. apiece, or £9 14s. for the 
four, the moth is worth taking, 


RE-ESTABLISHING THE LARGE Copper. 


In this connection, all possible publicity should be given to the fact 
that Mr. G, Hl. Verrall has made an effort to re-establish the Large Copper 


IN THE 


HROUGII the heart of one of the wildest forests in the 
Grampian Range a brawling stream rolls its headlong 
course towards the Spey, and the rocks which hem it in 
on every side give a secure refuge to many shy species 
of birds which shun the presence of man or, perchance, 

have cause to dread his approach. Of these the goosander is by 
no means the least interesting, and the habits of this fish-eating 
species, driven by instinct to lay its egys in some dark tunnel in 
the face of the rocks, give us food for thought and lead us to 
wonder why a situation so inaccessible and gloomy should be 
chosen by a bird so closely resembling the duck family in its 
main characteristics. Mergus merganser, as its name implies, is 
a member of the 
saw-bills, — distin- 


guished from 
others of the duck 
family by the 


long serrated bill 
so. marvellously 
adapted by Nature 
for seizing and 
holding the slip- 
pery prey. In this 
the curved point 
of the bill probably 
is of great assist- 
ance and marks 
the species aS a 
bird of prey, 
though classified 
by scientists 
among the order 
anseres. 

To this wild 
forest I found my 
Way one morning 
in early = spring 
with the object 
of obtaining photo- 
graphs of an 
eagle's eyrie 
which was said 
to be accessible. and a question asked ere leaving at 
nightfall elicited the information that the goosander was 
again nesting in one of her former haunts, close to a 
romping burn which finds its way into the river mentioned 
above. The holes in the cliffs fringing the latter being 
quite inaccessible to the camera, I decided to examine this 
nest which hitherto had been unknown to me. A brief visit 
without the camera showed that it might be possible to secure 
photographs of the bird, and that a small ledge in the rock close 
to the gcosander’s home would support myself and the camera, 
and probably would command a view of the nesting hole. An 
early start was accordingly arranged for the following morning, 
and on this occasion the camera accompanied me, while a 
plentitul supply of ultra-rapid plates was not forgotten. 
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butterfly at Wicken Fen. Of course, the actual insect cannot be re-introduced, 
because it was purely British, and when it died out in England it became 
altogether extinct. But the Continental form, known as the Purple-edged 
Copper, is only slightly different from it, and it is a large number of the 
larve of this species that Mr. Verrall has turned down, Presumably, the 
British type was only the result of development in British surroundings, and 
the same influences, climatic and otherwise, may again have the same 
influence and once more produce the old British butterfly. At all events, it 
should be given a chance; and all collectors and visitors to Wicken should 
be informed of what has been done, so that if they see a Large Copper on 
the wing there this year—or next—or next—they may leave it alone, to give 
the insect a fair opportunity to take root again. 


THE SILENYT NIGHTINGALE, 


The nightingale, this year, gave us a full seven weeks of song. It arrived 
early, two weeks earlier than last year, and sang uninterruptedly from April 
13th to May 25th or May 26th, and thereafter for another week it gave us 
bits and scraps of melody at odd hours, It has been entirely silent—save for 
the croaking and peeping notes when one goes near the nest—since June Ist. 
Seven weeks is a longer concert season than usual; none the less one cannot 
help regretting the ceasing of the nightingale’s song. It is one of the 
definite landmarks in the passage of the year, and it tells us that ten or eleven 
months must pass before we shall see the grace of spring again, The black 
caps are still flinging their riotous music about the lawn and shrubberies (or 
rather, as it is so much the bigger of the two, one is almost tempted to say 
that it is the music that flings them), and perhaps it is because they sing so 
much that we value the blackcap’s song so far below its deserts. We prize 
the nightingale the more in proportion as it declines to make its song too 
cheap. a 


HAUNTS OF THE GOOSANDER. 


On reaching the rocks where the nest was placed the stalker 
led the way down a steep slippery face, where foothold was 
somewhat precarious, and at length we arrived at the ledge from 
which | hoped to secure pictures of the female brooding. Here 
there was only room for one man to stand, and I accordingly 
clambered quietly down, taking the utmost care to avoid 
disturbing the goosinder. Through a tiny crack in the rocks | 
saw her sitting, and, after my eyes had become accustomed to 
the darkness of her tunnel, I could plainly make out the feathers 
on her body and the crest, which as a rule lies flat on the neck 
while the bird is brooding. I slipped the camera from its case 
and endeavoured to secure a picture, but my efforts to erect a 
tripod on the 
narrow ledge were 
a complete failure. 
My next eflort 
to secure the 
camera above the 
peep-hole wedged 
in by stones to 
prevent its mov 
ing—was more 
suce essiul, and the 
next difficulty 
which presented 
itself was that of 
focussing, owing 
to the’ extreme 
darkness of the 
tunnel, All this 
time the goosander 
sat patiently on 
her hest, and a 
picture showing 
part of the body 
with the head and 
neck was se ured, 
An exposure ol 
about 6sec. at 
F8 was con- 
AT THE CAMERA. sidered necessary, 

and this proved 
correct. A slight change in the position of the camera, with the 
lens looking directly into the peep-hole, caused the goosander to 
stare upwards, and fortunately she remained in this position long 
enough to enable me to make an exposure. Several plates were 
then wasted owing to the movement of the bird’s head, and it 
was evident that her suspicions were aroused. Tl earing lest she 
should leave the nest, and possibly desert, I asked the staiker to 
climb round to her bolt-hole at another ledge, where he could 
keep on tapping quietly, with the object of preventing her from 
slipping out, while I considered the situation. 

As ail bird-photographers are aware, a view of a sitting 
bird taken from directly above is very unsatisfactory, and I 
examined the rock carefully to ascertain whether another view- 
point for the camera could not be found. To my delight I 
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discovered that the rocks were loose, anda few yurs’ hard work 
resulted in a new oper being made for the camera slichtly 
ibove the level of the nest. The goosander, meanwhile, left ber 
nest and attempted to bolt, but was prevented from doing so by 
my companion, who wa till euarding the bolt-hole. Further 
work with the camera being now out of the question, we held a 
consultat and decided to leave her quiet till a few days later, 
durit e which | h yped that she vould bec ome ace ustomed to the 
new opening, which now commanded a view of the nest. The 
latter, by the way, contained eight eges (the usual number), and 
was composed entirely of thick down from the bird’s breast. 
The eggs themselves are of a pale olive green colour, and are 





BROODING ON HER NEST. 


laid on the bare rock, the down being added later when incuba 
tion commences 
rhree days later | bicycled once more up the rough hill 
md which leads to the forest lodge and, again accompanied 
by my friend the stalker, reached the ledge where the 
oosander’s nest was placed. lo my delight she had not 
deserted, and had apparently become quite accustomed 
to the new peep 
hole which I had 
wranyved for the 
camera. I was 
now able to obtain 
a passable picture 
of her from this 
new view-point; 
but no sooner had 
the shutter closed 
than she scuttled 
long her tunnel 
towards the bolt- 
hole. lot some 
hours I waited till 
she returned, and 


the othe studies 
which accompany 
this article were 


thensecured, Of the 
number of plates 
wasted through 
movement of her 
head and neck 
during the long ex- 
posures nec ATTY 
I will say nothing. 
Che bird-photo 
rrapher must lose 


more pictures than 


SETTLING 





HER EGGS. 
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NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO BURROW. 


he obtains when working among the rock-dwellers; but such 
pictures as are secured are appreciated all the more on account 
of the difficulties which beset his path 

The inaccessibility of the goosander’s nest, her strang 
preference for a dark hole in the bowels of the rock and the 
difficulty of finding her nesting-place owing to the small 
size of the bolt-hole, have given rise to the impression that 
the bird is comparatively rare as a resident species. Although 
their numbers are reinforced in autumn by the arrival of migrants, 
the majority of the birds seen on the fresh-water lochs and rivers 
of the Highlands are bred within the secluded precincts of the 
wild-deer forests around, and the situation of the nest here 
escribed is extremely typical of many others known to the writer. 
As a rule, however, the tunnel goes straight into the rock and 
the bird is invisible from the bolt-hole. The nest is also placed 
on occasions in the fork of a large tree beside a_ stream, 
or in some old ruined castle rising sheer from an_ island 
in a mountain tarn. The food consists almost entirely of 
fish, great numbers of parr and young trout being devoured. 
Of these there are, fortunately, sufficient for all, and 
the hill burns 
of the Highlands, 
generally over- 
stocked with trout- 
lets, are only 
benefited by the 
presence of these 
birds. The glorious 
plumage of the 
male birds, with the 
salmon-coloured 
breast gleaming in 
the pale rays of 
the winter sun, has 
given many of us 
that thrill of plea- 
sure which the bird- 
lover feels: as he 
watches the evolu- 
tions of these 
wondrous divers 
gathering in 
flocks on the open 
spots in loch and 
stream, and few of 
us would grudge 
them their share of 
the finny denizens 
of these waters. 
H.B. MacpHerson. 
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ACTINIDIA CHINENSIS—A PARALLEL! 

“ HERE'S many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” 
is olten realised by the rueful gardener who experi- 
ments with newly-introduced plants from far-off 
lands. The pleasure, however, commonly comes in 
the anticipation, so that should be counted as an 

asset on the good side, and a grumble relieves the feelings now 
and again. Many years ago, Aucuba japonica was introduced 
as a desirable evergreen shrub, with yellow blotched leaves 
and handsome red berries that were to rival the glories of 
the Holly; but in cultivation it was found to be dicecious, 
and so, though the introduced plant was the female, no 
berries were produced. Curiously enough, it was many 
years before the male plant was introduced, and, yet again, 
long before the first berries were produced on English 
plants; so that the gardening world waited perhaps forty years 
before those who first planted the blotched Aucuba saw the 
berries that they had waited for so long. Meanwhile they had 
learnt what a useful and long-suffering shrub the hardy Aucuba 
is for shaded and unfavourable positions. 

It seems as if a similar instance may occur in the case of 
the newly-introduced and handsome-leaved climber, Actinidia 
chinensis, which has lately flowered for the first time in a good 
many gardens. This fine-leaved shrub is reported to bear an 
excellent fruit, much eaten by the Chinese, in its native mountain 
district. It grows high on the hills, where its yellow flowers are 
said to be most ornamental and abundant, and where it scrambles 
over the smaller trees and thick bushes. History repeats itself, 
we know, and this is an instance in point, for the plant proves 
dicecious, as did the 
Aucuba, and all the 
plants that have hitherto 
flowered are males, so 
that those who have 
planted this desirable 
climber must 
their souls in patience 
and wait until the, in 
this case, female fruit- 
beating plant is raised 
or introduced again 
from China. This 
means that there may 
be long years before 
any of us can hope to 
see either golden flowers 
or luscious fruit. It is 
a tantalising thing to 
admire a new plant 
which promises so 
much and performs so 
little, for the male 
flowers which have 
appeared are in clusters, 
hidden under the spread- 
ing leaves and, more- 
over, could make no 
effect if they were seen, 
for, though they are of good size and of a pure white, with 
golden stamens, when they open they are so fugacious and 
short lived that they turn a dirty yellowish colour in a few hours 
and fade entirely in two days, though they generally drop even 
earlier. Let us hope that the female flowers are a bright yellow 
when they do appear and, moreover, show their bright faces 
above the leaves; then, indeed, this fine-leaved plant will crown 
itself with glory when it produces the fruit that is so much 
consumed by the Chinese, and will be welcomed by the 
omnivorous Englishman. How long, I wonder, shall we have 
to wait for this desirable moment? Let us hope that the long 
delay of the Aucuba berry will not be repeated. 

KE. H. Woopa.tt. 
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SOME OF THE 


THE SUMMER-FLOWERING HARbDy [H&arus. 
IN early spring the beautiful litle hardy Heath known to botanists as Erica 
carnea is justly admired by everyone, not altogether on account of its quiet 
beauty, but also because other flowers at that season are far trom plentiful. 
In the summer, when we have an abundance of other flowers, the hardy 


Heaths then flowering are usually overlooked ; yet there are several worthy of 


inclusion in all good gardens, and if placed near the front of the shrub border 
their flowers can be seen to advantage. Among the best are those which are 
found wild in Great Britain, the one most commonly met with being Erica 
cinerea, This usually grows from 6in. to 1ft. high, its rosy purple flowers 
being too well known to need description. Frequently brighter-coloured and 
white forms of it are to be found, and these are quite worthy of inclusion in 
our gardens. E, ciliaris is not frequent in this country except in Cornwall and 
the adjoining counties. It is of rather weak growth, but the terminal clusters 
A variety known as maweana has richer-coloured 
Tetralix) is 


of red flowers are attractive. 
flowers and is more compact. The Cross-leaved Heath (EF 





HYBRID 


another native of this country, its popular name being derived from the cross- 
like arrangement of the foliage. The flowers are deep pink or rosy red in 
colour, and are borne in clusters at the ends of the shoots. \ white variety 
of this may be obtained from some rurserymen The Cornish Heath (E 
vagans) is one of the prettiest hardy summer or autumn flowering Heaths we 
have It grows to a height of 2ft. or rather more, has graceful foliage, 
which is freely studded with rich pink or pale red flowers. This is a good 
time to propagate all the hardy Heaths by cuttings, which should be made 
from the young shoots that have not flowered and inserted in well-drained 
pots ‘lled with finely-sifted silver sand and peatin equal proportions, ramming 
this hard. Tney should then be placed in a close frame or greenhouse 
and each pot covered with a bell-glass until rooting is effected, after which 
the young plants may be transferred to a cold frame until next spring or early 


summer, when they can be planted outdoors 


THe NEWER BUDDLEIAS. 

It is not very many years since the old globe-flowered Buddleia (B. globosa) 
was the only one known to gardeners in this country; but the last decade has 
witnessed the introduction of several new ones, the best and most generally 
aseful of which is B. variabilis and its several varieties, This shrub is a 
native of China and, fortunately, has proved quite hardy in this country; 
hence it may be considered a most useful 
It attains a height of from 6ft. to 8ft., and has long, 


addition to our hardy 
flowering shrubs. 
rather slender and slightly pendulous branches which are clothed with lance 
shaped, greyish green leaves some 6in. long. The flowers are individually 
small and deep lilac in colour, in many instances also being marked with rich 
yellow. 
when in bloom, is a very beautiful object, the flowering season being the 


They form a rather dense and conical-shaped raceme, and the shrub, 


end of July or early in August. 
varieties of this shrub in commerce, these being known respectively under 


here are now at least two improved 


the names of B. v. veitchiana and B. v. magnifica, the last named being 


Both differ from the type in having much longer and 


the better of the two, 


richer coloured inflorescences, 
these frequently attaining a 
length of nearly 2it.; they 
usually assume a pendulous 
habit, being borne at the 
ends of the young shoots. 
Fortunately, these Chinese 
Buddleias are not at all 
particular as to the kind 
of soil in which they are 
planted, so long as plenty 
of food in the form of 
well-decayed manure is 
available during the early 
summer when growth is 
active. They are easily 
propagated by means of 
cultings, these being made 
from young non - flowering 
shoots in July or August 
and planted in pots. of 
sandy soil, which are 
afterwards plunged to their 
rims in Cocoanut fibre 
refuse, where a slight 
bottom heat is obtainable. 
In many Irish gardens, and 
also in Devon and Corn- 
wall, the beautiful B. Col 
WATER-LILIES. villei will thrive, but it does 
not prove hardy in less 
favoured localities. It is exceedingly handsome, the red flowers being 
large and reminding one almost of the flowers of a Pentstemon, the leaves 
being a pretty shade of green. It is a native of Sikkim and usually flowers 
about the middle of July. 
WATER-LILIES IN SUMMER 

Water-lilies 
which are now obtainable, will at the present time be enjoying the 


beautiful flowers which open their petals in the sunshine and lend such 


Those who cultivate the many beautiful hardy hybrid 


a distinctive charm to the pool or lake, During the summer months these 
plants need but little attention, except where weeds abound, and in such 
instances every effort must be made to keep the latter in check, other 
Water-lilies will 


Where the weeds spring 


wise the quickly become weakened and eventually 


succumb. rom the bed of the pool or lake, a 
strong rake may be used for dragging them out by their roots, this being 
practically the only effective method of keeping them under. Floating 
weeds may be skimmed off with a strong canvas net made on the same 
principle as those used for catching butterflies. So quickly do these weeds 
grow during the summer months that it will be necessary to go over the pond 
at least once a week. Any dead or decaying leaves or flowers on the Water- 
lilies should also be cut out, this adding much to the beauty of the healthy 
foliage and flowers that are left, Plants other than weeds also frequently 
cause some trouble by encroaching too much on the space devoted to the 
Water-lilies, and steps must be taken to keep these within their allotted 
space, either by cutting back the shoots or pulling portions clean out by the 
roots, the latter method usually proving the most satisfactory. Frequently 
shrubs and other strong-growing plants occupy the banks of the pool, and 
these will at times need either cutting well in or else staking and tying back 
so as to prevent them projecting too far over the surface of the water; in 
doing this, however, the cultivator must take care to avoid disturbing or unduly 
altering the natural contour of the plants, as anything approaching a formal 


outline is very much out of place beside the Water-lily pool. Il. 





. 
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BUCHDEN OLD PALACE, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


SIR ARTHUR w. MARSHALL. 


— = 


HOUGH Buckden wa nile boy the am man 
ind int ime lat (iol tyl is Lyddington 
und t iwh t i W ! ie t is littl 
re tha ity ve i | cl vy fl . hey 
fler « rable arcl tura . Lyddington 

in } i io wil tie eo tl formation read 

1 t ‘ uid 1 . that area str 
: il t t L like ( ibstan nd itinent 
bu rom in the Lydd ton netzyhbourhood and 
the Cot ( tween | yp Ru palace and th 

t ‘ pa r house at Pemple (suiting hn 1 
t But Buckden i uated qu bey j 
yrmati und ther | p Kk ll had recourse to 
brick ( the fi centu buil in the Lastern 
tl were I » universally and tn » tin t mar I 

tol r \ ne tte va royed r entirel ra 
med | the alt " n ind ad | ul ecadin i Ye 
¢ nave exct - A cample elt. If Oxnead Caister l i 
stessey are no more, last Anglia can sti how something ol 
rk on which Edmund Bedingtield was engaged at Oxburgh 
ile R i the tis for Richard IIL1., and ef that whereon 
ler I ) | isl 3 I wn > erandly al piaye i tie aris 
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and upporters of Richard’s conqueror ind successor. Great 
Snori and Laver Marney are rather jater in date, and 
betray Italian influence in their ornamentation. In all these 


cases, however, while there is lkeness to Luckden in the 


neral lines, there is far more richness in detail Che East 
\nghan builders wrought in their day with infinite variety. 
Chimney shalt and window mullioning, cornice and battlement, 


heraldic achievement treated 


a brick merely 
of certain wall 
the 
these 


ind sc! sled frieze, eli are 
But at Buckden a brick is 
r walling purposes. In the case 
and of the mullioning of subsidiary 


moulded. As a 


decoratively in brick. 


iplain oblong | 


battlements windows 


clay has been simply rule, however, 


features are built of ashlar. Stone alone is used tor such reticent 
ornament as may be found, except that the walls are diapered 
ith burnt ends, in the manner which so largely obtained undet 


the Tudor Henri 


tk is brought 


rhe character of bis 
home to us if we compare 


} , 1° 
simple iop Russell's 


his treatment of 


heraldry with that at East Barsham. There we find great size, 
much projection, fine modelling. But over the arch of his 
entrance tower Kussell’s arms are modest indeed. He built 


such 
three 


flat in 
added 


bricks in on the 
5 and 


shape of 
Then he 


manner as to form the 


chevron stones carved as roses 





Cc pyright 


THE GREAT 


SOUTH BUILDING. 
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painted the whole. In this case he used Wrykehaim’s coat, 
merely diflerenced by tincture, whereas at Lyddington there is 
only one chevron on the garden-house, and even this is left out 


m the little shield over the hall fireplace, where the three roses 
ilone appear. Hle does not seem to have taken heraldry as 
eriously as did many of his contemporaries. At Buckden 
and at Lyddington the palaces occupy the same positions in 
relation to their villages. The west wali of the outer 
enclosure at Buckden runs along the main street, while 
the uth wall bounds the way to the church, and the 
great south building rises sheer from the edge of the 
churchyard. Here the resemblance ends. It is not only 


in material, but also in scope and plan that the houses 
contrast. Lyddington was an unimportant place situated 
rather out of the way. luckden, on the high road, halfway 
between London and Lincoln and convenient for access to 
other parts of the wide-spreading diocese, was to be a chief 
residence, and was therelore planned on a larger and more 
dignified scale. We hear of a complete quadrangle, though at 
present all that remains of the principal fabric is the entrance 
tower with the building to the right of it and the great three- 


oreyed south building flanked by four turrets. The latter is a 


rootless shell, but the former is still an occupied outbuilding to 
the modern house, which stands a little to the north and whose 


lawns stretch down to these remains of the former palace. The 
quadrangle was not entered immediately from the road. There 
was an intervening court, containing stables and offices, divided 
from the village street by a high wall with brick battlements and 
entered through an arched way witb a porter’s lodge attached. 
I'he principal windows of the palace have the same cusped heads 
is those at Lyddington, and in one case, on the ground floor of 
the east side of the south building, the same system of a double 
pair of lights divided by a structural transom is to be found. 


rriple-light windows are, however, more freely used. The 
various sections of the palace round the quadrangle must always 
have been detached. There is no sign of the south building 


being entered by any but external doorways, a principal one 
on the north side and a subsidiary one leading from the 
south-west turret on to the raised walk which, at half-height, 
runs along the crenellated wall and leads to a corre- 
ponding door in the gatehouse building. The south building, 
even in its derelict state, shows signs of having contained some 
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line apartments; but the hall, with its associated rooms, probably 
lay on the east side of the quadrangle, facing the entrance, as 
was usual. No trace of it, nor of the chapel, nor of the north 
side of the quadrangle, remains above ground, though the 
inequalities and ridges in the lawns may cover the foundations. 
Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” tells us that 
when Richard took away the seals from Bishop Russell in July, 
1485, the latter “retired to his palace of Buckden where he 
heard of the battle of Bosworth and the succession of Henry VII.” 
In that case he must have begun his building very early in his 
episcopate, as 1480 is the date of his translation to Lincoln from 
Kochester. But Campbell does not mention his authority for 
this statement, nor for his assertion that: “ He appears to have 
been a great encourager of reviving learning, but he is more 
loudly extolled for his re-edification of the episcopal palace at 
Buckden.” It is the former characteristic, shown by the printing 
of his speeches by Caxton, that earned the praise of his 
contemporaries and mention by Sir Thomas More. Nor do we 
vet much record of his life at Buckden, but rather at Nettieham, 
where he died in 1494. According to Archdeacon Perry, 
Buckden rose to greater importance as a residence after the time 
of its builder. He reminds us that when Henry VIII. erected 
new dioceses, that of Lincoln lost Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire 
and Oxfordshire, but still retained the county of his cathedral city, 
together with the shires of Leicester, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Buckingham and Hertford, and concludes that: “ The episcopal 
residence most convenient for this awkwardly shaped diocese 
was Buckden or Bugden in Hunts and here we find that the 
bishops principally resided, some of them scarce ever visiting 
their Cathedral city where the palace remained in ruins until 
quite modern days.” It is true that Russell's successor, William 
Smith, co-founder of Brasenose College, whose kneeling figure 
appears in the Lyddington glass, was buried at Buckden in 1513- 
Yet it is again at Nettleham, which lies only three miles 
from Lincoln, that Bishop Holbeach died a fortnight after 
the halls of Buckden had witnessed the death of two Dukes 
within one hour. Charles Brandon, who after his marriage 
with Henry VIII.’s sister Mary was created Duke of Suffolk, 
took as his fourth wife his ward, the Baroness Willoughby 
d’Eresby, and by her had two sons. The elder, while still 
a lad, succeeded his father in the Dukedom, and when 
both of them had reached the early age at which it was 
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then customary to go to the University, they were sent to 
Cambridge, where one of Cheke’s most brilliant pupils and 
followers, Thomas Wilson, afterwards a Secretary of State to 
Elizabeth, was appointed their tutor. But they lived in an age 
when the sweating sickness took as heavy toll of the great men of 
the earth as did the small-pox in the next century. The dread 
disease broke out at Cambridge in the summer of 1551, and 
Bishop Holbeach at once put Buckden at the disposal of the two 
lads and their tutor. There the scourge followed them. Duke 
Charles, aged sixteen, in death as in life, took precedence of bis 
brother Henry. who was two years younger. But Henry had not 
succeeded to his brother's honours for as much as an hour when 
he too closed his eyes and ended his line. The disconsolate tutor 
took to authorship, and a Latin life and panegyric of his charges 
was his first composition. The predilection of the post- Keforma- 
tion bishops for Buckden mentioned by Archdeacon Perry can 
hardly have occurred until the reign of James |. was drawing toa 
close, as John Williams, who became Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal and Bishop of Lincoln in 1621, carried out great works of 
renovation, having found it, as his chaplain and biographer, John 
Hacket, tells us, “‘a ruinous thing.”” We are told that no one 
since Bishop Russell’s time had done anything to it: “but 
rather suffered it to be overgrown with the decays of an ill- 
favour’d Antiquity.”’ These are the views of a man writing after 
the Restoration, when Palladianism was ijully triumphant, and it 
is evident, from what remains of bBuckden, that Williams did 
not consider the palace so ‘ill-favour’d,” for, though he no 
doubt added and redecorated, yet the fabric was allowed to 
retain its late Gothic character, and very likely less was done 
than Hacket, whose book is a panegyric rather than a chronicle, 
would have us believe. ‘ This bishop did Wonders in a short 
time, with the Will of a liberal Man, and the Wit of a good 
Surveyor: For, in the space of one Year, with many Hands, 
and good Pay, he turn’d a ruinous thing into a stately Mansion. 
The out Houses, by which all strangers past, were the greatest 
Eye-sore; these he pluck’d down to the Ground, and re-edified 
with convenient Beauty, as well for use as uniformity. These 
were Stables, Barns, Granaries, Houses for Doves, Brewing and 
Dairies: And the outward Courts, which were next them he cast 
into fair Allies and Grass-plats. Within Doors the Cloysters 
were the trimmest part of his Reparations: the Windows of 
the Square beautified with Stories of colour’d Glass ; the Pave- 
ment laid Smooth and new: and the Walls on every side hung 
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with Pieces of exquisite Workmen in Limning, collected and 
provided long before.” The approach to a great medieval dwell- 
ing was often through a court set round with farmery and other 
utilitarian buildings, and the system continued through the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as we can see at Emral in Flint- 
shire,at Mapperton in Dorsetshire, and at Wootton in Staffordshire. 
But the later ages gave a more stately and tidy aspect to such 
adjuncts when they lay before the forecourt or principal quad- 
rangle. That was Bishop Williams’s object in rebuilding those 
at Buckden, where they must have filled the spice between the 
vate-tower and the old battlemented wall running along the 
village street. 

That street was then as now a section of the Great 
North Road, and when Buckden was occupied by a hospitable 
and wealthy prelate it was a rest-house for important travellers. 
In Williams’s time, ‘ Nobles and Gentry with their Retinues, 
call’d in at that Palace in their Passage, and found a sumptuous 
Table, and a Cellar free, if not too open.” So few early gardens 
remain to us in anything like their original condition—that at 
Montacute being a notable exception—that we are apt to look 
upon horticultural amenities as almost absent in England before 
the second half of the seventeenth century. But we know from 
Lord Bacon’s Essays how grand and extensive were his garden 
plans; and Hacket shows us that the man who succeeded him 
on the Woolsack went far to realise such conceptions at Buckden. 
“ He loved stirring and walking, which he used two hours o1 
more, every day in the open Air, if the Weather serv’d: Especially 
if he might go to and fro, where good Scents, and Works of well 
form’d Shape were about him. But that this was his innocent 
Recreation, it would amount to an Error, that he should bury so 
much Money in Gardens, Arbors, Orchards, Pools for Watet 
fowls, and for Fish in all variety, with a Walk raised three 
Foot from the ground, of about a Mile in compass, Shaded 
and covered on each side with Trees, and Pales. He that 
reports this knows best that all the Nurseries about London for 
fair Flowers and choice Iruits were ransack’d to furnish him. 
Alcinous, if he had lived at Bugden, could not have liv'd better.” 
Alas! this earthly paradise was of short duration. Williams, 
after a transient occupation of the Archiepiscopal See of York, 
retired, when the Civil War began, to his native town of Conway, 
and he died in that neighbourhood in 1650. Buckden, like most 
estates that belonged to the Anglican hierarchy, was sequestered 
under the Commonwealth, and much damage was done. “ What 
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remains of all this Cost and Beauty ?” cri Hacket. “Allis 
dissipated, defaced, pluck’d to pieces to pay the Army.” but 
the fabric cannot very greatly have suflered, for at the Restoration 
it once again became the favourite home of prelates, and Thomas 
Barlow, a learned man but no administrator, who became Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1675, used it so constantly during the twenty-six 
years that he held the See that he was nicknamed “ Bishop 
of Buckden who never saw Lincoln.” \s his successors 
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continued to make it a place of residence certainly until 
George III.’s time, the survival of so many fifteenth century 
features is remarkable. Although the gatehouse building is 
now put to humble uses and the great southern tower stands 
roofless, Buckden Palace should still be a place of pilgrimage 
to those who love that fine style of native architecture which 
prevailed when John Russell was at pains to house himself 
worthily. ms 


LANGLEY CHURCH AND PEV, 


AN UNRESTORED CHURCH. 


TENTION has more than once been drawn in these 
pages to the strange impulse which led the Anglican 
revivalists of the reign of Victoria to destroy the 
material tokens of the Anglican revival of the reign of 
James I, ‘That impulse is not yet fully worked out, 

and during the last year or two the historical and charming pews 
of Jacobean type in the churches of Adderbury in Oxfordshire 
and Lanteglos in Cornwall have been ruthlessly torn away and 
the material worked up into meaningless and ill-contrived 
It is, therefore, delightful to come across an occasional 
oasis in the neo-Gothic desert and enter a church whose historic 
tructure and fittings—telling the tale of many past generations 


aadotl iv. 


of its worshippers—-have been respected and preserved. Such is 
the case at Langley in Buckinghamshire, rich in seventeenth 
century survivals and where even an eighteenth century gallery 
has been allowed to remain; and though the eighteenth century 
pews were removed, an extremely unobtrusive set, made of oak in 
the most quiet Gothic style, were put in their place. The whole 
architecture and ornaments of the church are pages in the annals 
of the parish centring round an eloquent passage on the life and 
character of one particular parishioner. How these evidences of the 
taste and career of Sir John Kederminster have escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of some eminent architect is really a mystery ! 
Che Kederminsters appear to have been settled at Langley 
and to have owned land there and in its mother-parish of 
Wraysbury in Henry VIII1.’s day. The heraldry on their family 
pew at Langley implies relationship with lbichard Kyder- 
mynstre, the learned and virtuous Abbot of Winchcomb, who 
made his abbey flourish “like a little university,” and whose 
opportune death in 1531 saved him from seeing the destruction 
of his house and work before that decade closed. But we heat 
nothing of certainty concerning the family in Buckinghamshire 


further back than the members of it who are commemorated ir 
the monument which occupies a large part of the north wall of 
the chancel of Langley Church. The panel of the top section 
of this structure shows the Kederminster chevronels between 
three bezants and the date 1599. The main section of the 
monument is divided into two, each halt representing a man and 
woman, and beneath them their children set in rows in front of 


the altars on which the seniors kneel at desks. The number of 
the off spring does not foreshadow the early extinction which befell 
the family. The pair of figures on the right represent 


John Kederminster of Langley Marish and Elizabeth Wilford, 
his wife. He bought land in Langley in 1547, and _ the 
inscription below his effigy tells us that he was of grave 
habit and upright life, and that he died in 1558 at the 
age of thirty-eight. The monument shows us that besides 
three daughters he had two sons, Robert and Edmund. It is the 
latter who kneels on the left side of the monument facing his 
wife Anne, daughter of John Leigh of Addington in Surrey. 
These Leighs had taken wives from the ennobled houses of Hoo 
and Wells, themselves related to the Boleyns. So that when 
Anne Kederminster’s son came to write an inscription for himself 
he did not forget to remind the reader that he was “ thereby 
Cousin German thrice remov’d to Queen Elizabeth.’’ That son 
was the Sir John to whom the parish and its church owe 
much. He appears, already wearing a slight beard and 
moustache, as the first of his father’s long row of nine 
live children, and near his head are written the words: 
** John: Miles. 1609.” He was knighted by James at Hampton 
Court in that year, and must have added these words, as well as 
the inscription which records his mother’s burial in Chester 
Cathedral, in 1618, for the monument itself was erected in the 
lifetime of his father, who died in 1607, having been one of the 
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clerks in Chancery. He was also steward of the Royal 
manors of Wraysbury and Langley, and mav have lived in the 
é Langley Park, of which he was keeper. After his 
death, h mn, Sir John, succeeded to those offices and certainly 
ed in the lodge, which he rebuilt at his own cost. It was in 
1613 that he decided on making alterations and additions to the 
parish church. This is an edifice whose fabric mostly belongs to 
t Decorated period and is built of flint; whereas, the seven- 
teenth century additions are of brick. It was included in the 
diocese of Lincoln, and the Dean and Canons of Windsor were the 
patrons. lo these, Sir John applied for the needed faculty, 
vhich was duly granted and to which the bishop, dean, 
inons, vicar and churchwardens set their seal in February, 
1614 Sir John is therein described not only as chief steward 


of the two Royal manors, but also as “ Master of all his said 
Majesties games within his said Mannors and Parke of Langley 


Marish.”’ His “good desire” is to add an * Ile or Chappell” 
n to the south side of the church, partly for the purpose ot 
himself better seeing the place where “Godly sermons are 


preached” and partly “for ever to have within the said Ile or 
Chappell many good and Godly Bookes” for the use of all 
uture vicars and curates of the parish. A slip of the church- 


yard lying immediately east of the south porch was given to him 
for his building, and he had leave to take down part of the south 
wall of the church, so that his pew might have sight and sound 
of the services and sermons. As a matter of fact, Si John did 
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more than build an “Ile or Chappell” next to the south porch, 
for he annexed the porch itself and, without removing its 
mediaeval west window, rebuilt it as a room with a fireplace in it, 
in which to house his books. Precisely as he built and decorated 
it, so has it been allowed to remain to this day, with his 
theological library—having his arms on many of the bindings 

set round in wainscot presses, which are fitted with doors painted 
like the rest of the wainscoting. This consists of both upright 
and horizontal panels. The former have saints painted in them, 
the latter elaborate strapwork cartouches, of which the central 
oval is left plain. The top row of panels, however, forms a kind 
of frieze and is painted with landscapes, some of them fancv 
scenes no doubt, but others in the village and neighbourhood, 
Windsor Castle and Eton College being conspicuous. ‘The mantel- 
piece is made into a leading feature, both by its design and 
its ornament. Pilasters rise from the shelf, supporting a frieze 
and enclosing a panel, whose oval and convex centre exhibits 
the arms of the family and _ its alliances. The whole 1: 
elaborately decorated with arabesques and figures. The inside 
of the bookcase doors have representations of open books, except 
in the case of the upper part of the pair of doors at the north-east 
corner of the room, whereon Sir John and his wife were depicted. 
The lady, unfortunately, has had a coat of brown paint daubed 
over her, and is very faintly discernible. But Sir John is 
perfectly recognisable. Beard and moustacue have developed 
since he appeared as his father’s son on the monument, but he 
follows the clase-cut Van Dyck 
fashion rather than the full beard 
of Elizabeth’s day. The pleated 
collar, too, is turned down and 
is no longer the stiff outstanding 
ruffle worn by all the figures 
on the monument. His dark 
slashed doublet hardly shows 
in the illustration of which this 
portrait occupies a dim corner, 
but which admirably renders 
the connection between the 
library and the pew, from the 
west end of which it is entered. 
The pew is set against the south 
or exterior wall of Sir John’s 
“Ile or Chappell” and is 
entered from the churchyard, 
through a doorway in the 
centre of the wall. The pew 
stretches across the whole 
width of the aisle, but only 
takes up some 6ft. of its depth. 
It is partitioned off from the 
main portion of it, and therefore 
from the rest of the church, 
by panels of which the upper 
tier is perforated or latticed. 
The latticed panels open as 
casements, while the fixed 
ones, in between, imitate 
Gothic tracery—a curious touch 
in an otherwise purely Renais- 
sance scheme. The | lattice 
permits those inside the pew to 
see into the church, but, unless 
the casements are open, the 





squire and his’ family are 
invisible to the rest of the 
worshippers. In the centre of 
the pew facing the entrance 
door (which is made as part 
of the wainscoting) is the door 
that gives into the larger part of 
the aisle, whence a flight of 
steps leads down into the body 
of the church. The aisle is 
raised some 4ft. above the 
floor of the church, and 
beneath it is the vault where 
Sir Jolin and other members 
of bis family lie buried. ‘The 
pew widens out at either end 
so that one of the latticed 
apertures is in the return. It 
is the one which shows best in 
the illustration, but this is 
quite different from the simple, 
close latiice used by Sir John 
in the others, and it is clearly 
of laterdate. This pattern will 
be found among the Chinese 
railings and frets published in 
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the other furniture designers of 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and it is presumable 
that these return panels of the 
pew were refilled when the 
Langley estate was the 
property of the Dukes of Marl- 
borough. The pew is ceiled in 
wainscoting at the height of 
about &ft., and the whole of 
the wainscoting, except where 
heraldry is introduced, is 
painted to imitate one of the 
elaborate marble-lined rooms 
which English travellers had 
seen in Italy. A few of the 
ceiling panels, instead of a dark 
oval in the centre, have a 
representation of a great eye 
with the words “ Deus Videt” 
written therein. Stepping 
through the door into the aisle 
and turning round, we see the 
charming exterior design of the 
pew with its painted panelling 
and grilles surmounted with 
fretted obelisks and __ strap- 














work scrolls, such as are com- 
mon to Jacobean screens. The 
faculty ‘granted to Sir John re- 
cites his promise to finish the 
work within three years of the 
granting of the licence; A.p. 
1617 may therefore be set down 
as the date of this remarkable 
example of |acobean woodwork 
and decoration, invaluable from 
the good and untouched con- 
dition in which it has been 
preserved. Having provided 
himself with a seat “ near onto” 
the place where Godly sermons 


were preached, Sir John next ey 
provided that those sermons x 
should be delivered from a § 


suitable fixture. Hisarms will 
be found on a very projecting 
and elaborately painted 
cartouche set on the central 


panel of the oak pulpit, the . 
ironwork of which should also ox ' 
be noticed. We may imagine as 

that this leading parishioner, 1 Fs 

who obtained from the Crown  §. 


a grant of the fee simple of the 

park and manor in 1626, was 

also chiefly instrumental in the 
further changes effected in the 
church. The north aisle was 

in size and length a_ second 

nave, and the desire to see, 
insisted upon in the Keder- @ 
minster faculty of 1614, seems 
also to have been shared by 
those who sat in the north aisle. The Gothic pillars and arches 
were, therefore, removed and the roof was supported by twin 
oak columns surmounted by a frieze and with ornamented pilasters 
at either end of the opening. ‘The date 1630 is on this work. A 
little later, a brick tower was built upon the low flint walls of 
the western end of the north aisle. The year 1649 is given as 
the date of this addition and also (according to the inscription on 
the gallery which was put up in 1831) of the leaving of four 
habitations and an endowment of £15 a year by Sir John Keder- 
minster as an almshouse for the poor of the parish. But, elsewhere, 
1634 is mentioned as the date of his death. The matter 1s left in 
uncertainty through his having himself had the inscription placed 
on the stone which was to cover his remains in his new vault 
under his pew. Therein he declares that: “A true Man to God, 
his King and Friends prayeth all future Ages to suffer these 
obscure Memorials of himself his Wife, Children and kindred to 
remain in this Place undisturbed.” So much were they left 
undisturbed that the blank spaces which were to be afterwards 
filled with the day of his death and with his age remain blank 
spaces still. 

A son and daughter had predeceased him. His remaining 
daughter, Elizabeth, became the wife of Sir John Parsons, a 
Lord Mayor of London. She inherited the Langley Estate 
and transmitted iti her son. But after the Restoration it passed 
from Sir John’s descendants, having been purchased in 1669 by 
Henry Seymour, a member of the family seated at Berry Pomeroy 
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Castle in Devonshire, from whom the present Dukes of Somerset 
descend. Henry Seymour continued the work of Sir John 
Kederminster. The latter bad flanked the southern side of the 
churchyard with his modest but picturesque row of almshouses. 
Henry Seymout built his beyond the northern boundary and built 
them of rather larger size and with more architectural pre- 
tension. But he built them in the style of the past rather than 
in that which was prevailing after his purchase of the Langley 
Estate. There is nothing here of the Palladian character, the 
pediment, the sash windows, the unbroken hipped roof, common 
to post- Restoration almshouses such as the Lucas and 
Morden Hospitals. The Seymour building at Langley is still 
Jacobean in character, with its mullioned windows and central 
porch, the later feature appearing in the charming composition 
which forms the illustration facing this week’s “ Tale of 
Country Life.” 

The Seymour occupation was not long lasting, for Langley 
became the property of Stephen Masham, who, as the husband 
of Oueen Anne’s favourite, was raised to the House of Lords in 
1712. It was his wife, Abigail, who supplanted the redoubtable 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough in Anne’s affections and drove 
the Great Duke and the Whig Party from office. It is rather a 
curious coincidence, therefore, that it was the Duke’s successor 
in title and estates, his grandson the second Duke of Marlborough, 
who supplanted the Mashams at Langley, which he purchased 
in the early days of George II.’s reign. His son pulled down 
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park, where the proximity ot 


Lon 1 1 entirely lol ytten 
That is true also of the tion 
ot e village whicl urround 
the church. There is nothing 
ne il it tl | p of dwell 
in et imid on i ) ind 
bowered = with tree W h 
ene nit l ( the pla where 
Sir John listened to Godly 
sermons.” Little beyond nec« 
ry repairs has been done here 
by the late owners of the estate, 
which was sold by the third 
Duke of Marlborough in 1788 
to Sir Robert Harvey, the 


ancestor of the present owner, 
With the estate pa ed Si 
John pe and library. The 
latter, by hi 


will, was to be 
for the use of all the clergy 
in the county, but no book 
was to be taken out. His 
daughter does not seem to have 
placed very implicit” reliance 
upon the honesty of clerical 
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students, for she laid down the 
rule that at least one of the 
four poor occupying 
the almshouses, which het 
father had founded on _ the 
south side of the church, should 
“attend within the door of the 
said Library and not depart 
trom thence” during the whole 
time that anyone was there for 
the purpose of reading the 
Though the books are 
mostly theological, there are a 
few exceptions. No. 127 is 
“ Holinshead’s Chronicle” and 
No. 180 “ Purchas, Pilgrimies.” 
No. 244 is called “ Pharma- 
copolium, pr J. & M. Keder 
minster,” and begins with an 
emblazoned pedigree of the 
Leigh family whence Sir John 
derived his cousinship with the 
Virgin Queen. Sir John and 
Dame Mary, his wife, in collect 
ing their recipes took a_ wide 
and generous view of the 
medical art. A “ Medicine to 
comfort the Heart” is com- 
posed of “good Ale” warmed 
up and flavoured with bay leaves. 
We are assured that taken even- 
ing and morning “it~ will 
comfort and strengthen the 
hearte very much.” A= man 
of character, even in his 
physic, Sir John Kederminster 
evidently was, and it is to be 
wished that some records and 
written materials for a life of 
him existed. But he expected 


persons 
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no niche in the Temple of Fame. He lived his life, he did his 
duty. Then he was laid in his vault and was forgotten. His little 
architectural creations were so much like what his neighbours 
were also busy with that he could not suppose that they would 
arouse the curiosity of future generations. Nor would they have 
done so had not one at least of their generations destroyed so much 


RACING 


S with men, so with horses, it often happens that their true worth 
is not appreciated until Death has come with Fame for his 
handmaiden. It is but a comparatively short time since 
Bay Ronald was considered to have been well sold to a 
foreign purchaser for somewhere about £5,000, and still 

more recently has come the news of his death. But his sons 
speak for him; there 
are good reasons for 
believing that, had 
Dark Ronald, the 
winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup and of the 
Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, not developed 
a weakness in_ his 
knees, he would have 
won last year’s Derby, 
and there can be, I 
think, no room for 
doubting that had all 
gone well with him in 
the spring, Bayardo 
would have won both 
the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Derby 
of the present year. 
Bay Ronald himself 
belonged to the No.(3 
Bruce Lowe family,and 
was by Hampton 10 
out of Black Duchess, 
by “Galliard 13 out of 
Black Corrie, by 
Sterling 12 out of a 
mare by Wild Day- 
rell 7 out of Lady 
Lurewell 8. Not many 
of his stock are lett 
to us, and it is there- 
fore with some 
interest that I note 
that among the year- 
lings from the Haras 
de St. Lucien, which 
are to be sold at 
Deauville on August 
13th, there is a bay 
colt, Archibald, by 
Bay Ronald out of 
Ahrensburg (1), by 
Galliard out of Lady 
Isabel, by Master 
Kildare (3) out of 
Rose of York, by 
Speculum out of 
Rouge Rose (dam of 
Bend Or), as well as 
a filly by Bay Ronald 
out of Black Virgin 9, 
by Orme 11 out of 
Virginia Shore, by 
John Davis out 
Distant Shore, by 
Hermit. Both of these are excellently bred youngsters, and although | 
cannot speak from personal knowledge, | hear from a very sound and 
capable judge that the colt is a well-balanced, racing-like youngster, 
“not very big, but big enough,” he adds, and with plenty of length and 
power. Concerning the filly he says nothing, but her pedigree is in her 
favour, and it occurs to me that it might be worth while running over to 
Deauville to see what these youngsters are like. It may be added 
that the colt is entered for both the French and English Derbies. 
Thanks chiefly to the successful exertions of Bayardo, Bay Ronald 
has gone to the head of the list of winning stallions with a total of about 
23,400 sovs. to his credit, of which he is indebted to Bayardo for over 
14,000 sovs., while Dark Ronald has contributed 7,104 sovs. as his share 
of the total. Fortune will have to favour Cyllene, now second on the 
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of the work of his contemporaries as to give great value to what 
has escaped. It is therefore to the church he adorned, the library 
he formed, the almshouses he built that we must turn for informa- 
tion concerning him, and we are profoundly grateful that “ these 
obscure Memorials of himseli’’ have, as he desired, been suffered 
to remain undisturbed. H. Avray TIPPING. 


¢ bn 

NOTES. 
list with 20,270 sovs., if he is to regain his position as the premier stallion 
of the year, for, given a clean bill of health, it seems more than probable 
that Bayardo will add the St. Leger to his list of races won this year, 
and in that case Bay Ronald’s position will be unassailable. ‘Thanks to 
the victory of White Eagle in the Atlantic Stakes, Gallinule has gone up 
into third place ; fourteen of his stock have between them put together 
3,009 SOVS., and the 
memory of the gallant 
Persimmon is” kept 
alive by the appear- 
ance of his name in 
the fourth place on 
the list of the suc 
cessful stallions of the 
year. 

Krom time to 
time attention — has 
been drawn in these 
notes to the tolh, 
breeding allowance 
which the stock of 
Sundridge are able to 
claim, thanks to the 
very shrewd _ policy 
adopted by the ownet 
of that horse in regard 
to his fee of 9 guineas 
at which, as_ stated 
by advertisement, his 
services were at the 
disposal of the public. 
So well has he been 
served by this advan 
tage that already he 
can claim eight win 
ning two year olds 
who have between 
them accounted for 
ten races of a total 
value of 4,298 sovs., an 
amount which there is 
reason to believe will 
be considerably aug 
mented before long. 

There was racing 
of some interest at 
Liverpool last wet k. 
Inthe Molyneux Plate 
Mr. Duryea’s 
American - bred _ filly 
Mediant, three years, 
8st. 8lb., showed fine 
speed when she ran 
Glenesky, 8st. r1lb., 
to three quarters of a 
length. ‘The Mersey 
Stakes gave Lord 
Derby’s filly Brig 
of Ayr, 7st. 13Ilb. (own 
sister to Bridge of 
Canny), anopportun:ty 
earning her first 

winning bracket, and 
it is quite likely that now she has, so to speak, “found herself,” she 
may prove to be no unworthy bearer ofthe time-honoured colours 
of the House of Stanley. That little Wootton should ride with all 
the confidence of youth is only what might be expected, but in 
addition to that he has often given proof of the possession of qualities 
of a higher order, never perhaps more conspicuously than he did 
on Sealed Orders in the St. George’s Stakes, for it is not, I think, 
too much to say that the victory of Mr. L. Robinson’s colt in that 
valuable race was entirely due to the remarkable patience and deter- 
mination shown by his rider. The breeding allowance enabled Mr. J. b. 
Joel’s colt by Sundridge out of Little Primrose to annex the valuable 
Great Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 2,000 sovs. on the second 


day of the Liverpool Meeting. 
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Few people can have thought that Adversary would win the 
Liverpool Cup, inasmuch as he had failed to score in any of. the 
races in which he had taken part this year, and was, in fact, beaten 
by a length when trying to give Velvet 3lb. in the Royal Handicap 
at Windsor only a few days before winning the important race at 
Liverpool. People there are, however, who persistently back whatever 
Wootton rides, and their belief in his capability as a jockey met with a 
substantial reward when, thanks entirely to his brilliant riding, Mr. H. 
Lytham’s velding beat old Dean Swift by half a length. 

Mr. J. B. Joel’s horse, Your Majesty, has sadly tarnished his 
reputation of late, and it is beginning to look as though the individual 
who was anxious to buy him for 30,000 sovs. may be glad that 
Mr. Joel had refused that very substantial offer. Be that as it may, his 
meeting with White Eagle in the Atlantic Stakes was looked forward to 
with no little interest, for the two horses were running on exactly the 
same terms in the matter of weights as when they met last year in the 
St. George’s Stakes. It will be remembered that on that occasion Mr. 
Joel's colt won by half a length, but oa the afternoon of Friday last the 
tables were turned, and White Eagle beat him handsomely by a clear 
length 

\t Hurst Park several two year olds of good promise were included 


among the runners for the Hurst Park Foal Plate on Friday. That 
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Lord Villiers’s young colt Greenback should have won was only what 
was expected of him: giving weight away all round, he literally won in 
a canter. So well, however, did the still backward Salamis perform 
that his trainer, W. Waugh, who is usually anything but optimistic, 
Greenback will never beat him again.” 


was moved to exclaim, 
If that be so, Mr. Astor may count himself fortunate in being the 
owner of a remarkably good colt, and it cannot be denied that there 
are great “possibilities ” about the son of Ajax and Semitone (dam of 
Mark Time and Mirador), for he is a great, powerful colt, with lots of 
scope and liberty, and there is no doubt that he can be made a lot better 
than he was on Friday afternoon. Woolacombe (own brother to Wool 
Winder) is another that struck me as being likely to improve ; he is, 
perhaps, a bit “straight” in front, but he is a fine mover and ran well. 
I noted, too, William Rex, by Count Schomberg out of V.R., as being 
likely to win races in the future. Everyone who could do so went as 
in duty bound to Hurst Park on Saturday to see, not whether Bayardo 
could win the Duchess of York Plate, for that was a foregone conclusion, 
but to satisfy their curiosity as to how and in what manner ke would 
dispose of Valens and Perola. “Won in a canter” is all there is to say 
about the race, and surely now there can no Jonger be any hesitation in 
admitting the claim of Mr. Fairie’s good colt to rank as the champion 


three year old of the season. TRENTON, 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
R. ROBERT HUGIL BENSON'S art of  novel- 
writing is as plain as it is interesting. He has a 
sensitive ear for the popular rumour of the moment, 
the question of the day that sets people talking or 
thinking, not the political question, but the problem 
in hfe which engages the attention till it is neglected for some 
new object of pursuit. In his latest book, he Necromancers 
(Hutchinson), his subject is occultism, and he becomes so immersed 
in it that he allows his love story to be submerged. To make 
amends he rivets the attention on the mysterious, and it is safe to 
prophesy that this book will be very widely read and discussed. 
One point will be apparent to the most casual student of 
literature, From very early times writers of fiction have 
deemed it their business to shoot folly as it flies, and their 
most successful weapons have been raillery, irony, sarcasm. 
Cervantes set the example when he laughed the absurdities of 
knight-errantry to death, Le Sage and Molitre brought thei 
light artillery to bear on the quackery under which medicine 
groaned in their time, and our own Fielding began novel-writing 
lor the purpose of scoffing at Richardson's false sentiment. 
Even Jane Austen’s gentle and witty pen found occupation 
in turning into ridicule “The Mysteries of Udolpho!"’ All these 
were above their time, above their subject. Mr. Benson differs 
from them in having surrendered to the passing fashion of the 
hour. A more masculine mind than Mr. Benson's would assuredly 
have been tempted by the opportunities for satire presented 
by the craze for occultism, and would certainly have been 
impressed by its failure to produce the slightest results when 
conducted under the conditions ordinarily accepted as necessary 
for scientific experiment. Nothing about human nature is 
more depressing than the depths to which the roots of 
superstition penetrate. They are like garden weeds that, dig 
them out as you will, keep popping up again in places the 
least expected. It is most disappointing not to find Mr. Benson 
playing the part of the intelligent gardener and helping to weed. 
His wide culture must make it apparent to him that here we 
have the gross superstitions of the past only taking a new torm, 
and again invading what was once almost reclaimed from 
them. 

At first one is inclined to hope that Mr. Benson, clothed 
and in his right mind, is going to make fun of the whole 
thing. The early introduction of Mrs. Stapleton seems to 
be modelled on a famous chapter in Artemus Ward. She 
tells us she has shaken hands with Cardinal Newman more 
than once, “and I have seen a Catholic kiss his ring.” But he 
continues in the vein only until a Mr. Vincent is introduced, and 
it is evidently meant that we should take him in deadly earnest. 
Mr. Benson appears to be unconscious of the large assumptions 
implied in the conversation of one who is represented as the 
champion of occultism. Mr. Vincent has no doubts whatever 
as to the survival of human personality after death. It is 
impossible to deny that the body dissolves and is diffused in 
space, but Mr. Benson’s view appears to be that, after the 
crossing over, the soul continues the existence it led “ in this dim 
spot which men call earth.” 

It would be unfair to criticise the opinions set forth without 
epitomising briefly the narrative round which they are woven. 
As an experienced and skilful novelist Mr. Benson easily escapes 
the traps into which inexperience might fall. He has selected 


for his chief figure a lad, just out of Oxford, who has been con 
verted to Roman Catholicism. Laurie, much to the chagrin of 
his mother, has fallen in love with the pretty daughter of a village 
grocer. She dies, and the disconsolate lover’s longing to see her 
again is the keynote of such narrative as there is. By education 
and temperament the boy is repelled by anything in the nature of 
vulgarity and charlatanism. Mr. Benson has the wit to bring 
him first into contact with women who are merely following a 
fashionable craze and are not in themselves attractive to a young 
man of culture. But eventually they introduce Mr. Vincent, of 
whom we are told, 


his whole bearing and personality was that of a rather exceptional average 
man—a publisher it might be, or a retired lawyer—a family man with a sober 
round of life and ordinary duties, who brought to their fulfilment a whole- 
some, kindly but distinctly strong character of his own. 


Mr. Hugh Benson appears to be vastly proud of the 
medium’s arguments, but, in reality, they are only clever distilla- 
tions of the patter which is growing familiar to the point of 
boredom. It is useless to follow him, because his method is to 
beg all the main questions, and the happenings or anything 
corresponding to them, about which he speaks so confidently, 
are such as no responsible member of the Psychical Society 
would commit himself to. More important are his acts than his 
words. The boy falls (or is thrown) into a trance, which in 
many respects resembles that famous one described in “In 
Memoriam.’ Remarkable as it is, the skilled narrator does not 
argue that it convinced the boy, his object plainly being to show 
that the most obdurate student, if he can only be induced to face 
the facts, will have to give in at last. Laurie’s first vivid impres 
sion gives way to the more commonplace reflection that “ an 
hypnotic sl-ep might explain the whole thing.” He desires to 
give it all up, but the medium and his ladies have found “a 
sensitive who is too valuable to be given up.” The next step 
might be described as an invasion of the sanctities, if such a 
phrase had not become obsolete now. Sludge the medium 
claims to have entered that inner shrine outside which a 
Newman and a Tennyson had to remain in darkness. The dead 
girl is said to have sent this message to her lover: 

** Tell Laurie that the ground has sunk a little above my grave, and that 


cracks are showing at the sides.” 


From which it would appear that the modern ghost, like its 
progenitor, haunts the churchyard and is solicitous about its 
grave. 

Still doubtful, Laurie asks for a sign, and the sign that is 
given him might have come from Wonderland (that of Alice). 
The medium “ radiates”’ (just as the soul that has “crossed 
over” sends out “ vibrations”) a “curious air of silence,’ and 
a pencil he has placed on the table begins to play strange 
cantrips : 

There before the boy’s eyes as he stared, white-faced, with parted 
lips, the pencil rose, hesitated, quivered ; but, instead of falling back again, 
hung so for a moment on its point, forming with itself an acute angle with 
the plane of the table in an entirely impossible position; then once more 
rising higher, swung on its point in a quarter circle, and after one more 
pause and quiver, rose to its full height, remained poised one instant, then 
fell with a suaden movement, rolled across the table, and dropped on the 
carpet. 

Following that, after a period of time comes a séance, and 
from the boundless deep a soul is called back, and _ here 
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Mr. Benson reaches his climax. oranti-climax. Thus is described 
the horror of a tom cat: 

That for which in men we have as yet no term was strong within him, 
as in every beast that lives by perception rather than reason; and he, too, 
by this strange faculty knew well enough that something was abroad, raying 
out from that silent, uncurtained, unseen window—something of an utterly 
different order from that of dog or flung shoe and furious vituperation—some- 
thing that affected certain nerves within his body in a new and awful manner. 
Once or twice in his life he had been conscious of it before, once in an empty 
room, once in a room tenanted by a mere outline beneath a sheet and closed 
by a locked door. 

His heart, too, seemed to melt within him; his tail, too, hung limply 
behind the stucco parapet, and he made no answering to the tiny crooning 
note that sounded once in his ears. 

Where, we ask, is Mr. Benson’s sense of humour? At first, on 
reading this passage, we concluded that the whole book was an 
elaborate and very clumsy joke, but it is evidently intended 
seriously, as Laurie twice sees his dead love “ materialised,” and 
in consequence goes out of his mind. Mr. Benson’s theory 
evidently is that there is some truth in spiritualism, but that it is 
evil, and comes from the Father of Lies. We hope that after 
this gloomy performance he will ere long recover his virility and 
with it the power of robust laughter. 

HIS MAJESTY’S OWN HORSE GUARDS. 

The Story of the Household Cavalry, by Captain Sir George Arthur, 

Bart., late 2nd Life Guards. Two vols. (Constable and Co.) 

WHEN Charles II. returned from exile in 1660, he brought with him a 
bodyguard of gentlemen who had followed him faithfully in his wanderings. 
In France the Maison du Roi had impressed him with their splendour, and 





he, too, had his Cavaliers, who rode with him when he went abroad, and 
watched over his safety when he stayed at home. They were under 
command of Lord Gerard, Baron of Brandon, afterwards Earl of 
Macclesfield, and before the Restoration had grown in number to about 600. 
They formed part of the magnificent cavalcade that accompanied Charles 
when he made his state entry into London, and in January of the next 
year three troops of Life Guards were definitely established, which are 
represented by the two existing regiments clad in scarlet, as well as by the Earl 
of Oxford’s Regiment of Horse, which after many changes of designation is 
now known as the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) hese three famous 
regiments have now a history worthy of them in Sir George Arthur's two 
volumes. In Richard Cannon’s ** Records of the British Army,” published ‘‘ by 
command ” cf King William LV , two volumes are devoted to the Ilousehold 
Cavalry; but those records were never very satisfactory, and in many cases 
have been replaced by histories produced under the care of regimental 
committees, and in many cases by individual officers. Many such records 
were published in the decade 1880-90, when there was a revival of interest 
in regimental history. The South African War has led to a new burst of 
activity in the recounting of the earlier deeds of our regiments, 

Sir George Arthur’s admirable ‘** story” will rank among the best of suci 
works. He has had many advantages in the larger volume of information 
concerning both the actions of the Army and its internal history, now 
made accessible mainly through the researches of Mr. Fortescue, and that 
gentleman has assisted him in examining the archives at Windsor, 
while many other collections have been placed at his disposal. The 
privileged position and special precedence of the Household Cavalry 
have continued, with great modifications, until the present day, 
but the time speedily passed in which ex-colonels and even a_ major- 
general sought service in the Life Guards as lieutenants, quartermisters and 
even as corporals. A Scots troop fought under Montrose at Bothwell Brig 
against the Covenanters, while their comrades in London, ceremonial as were 
their duties, overawed the sinister agents of smouldering disaffection. Both 
Life Guards and Blues were at Sedgemoor, but the desertion of Churchill and 
other officers on the landing of William at Torbay is a rather unpleasant 
Story, for scme of them owed everything to James, against whom they 
were presently fighting in Ireland. At Neerwinden the Life Guards, 
with other regiments, met and utterly rolled up the finest cavalry 
of France, the Life Guards of the French King. At Dettingen the 
Life Guards gained high distinction, but some aspersions were made upon 
the Blues, and Sir Georg: Arthur devotes a chapter to the vindication 
of them, The Life Guards and the Biues covered the retreat at Fontenoy, 
and the Blues were at Minden and in Granby’s great charge at Warburg, but 
their services were unappreciated, and for forty years they were ostracised in the 
Midlands. So the story goes on of brilliant service and fluctuating fortunes. 
There were splendid episodes in Flanders in 1793, followed with renowned 
service in the Peninsula and the immortal deeds of Waterloo, and more recently 
Egypt and South Africa have added to the renown of the Household Cavalry. 


All this service does Sir George Arthur recount, and much more. He 
does so with a_ sufficiency of biographical and historical illustration 
that makes his pages most attractive reading We do not remember 
to have read so interesting a regimental history, The two handsome 


volumes are il.ustrated with many very successful photogravure portraits, 


pictures of uniform, maps, etc 





tHE VALUATION OF 
How Property is Valued, by M 


Publishing Company, Limited. ) 
MR. ESDALE telis us frankly in his preface that he makes no attempt to 


PROPERTY. 


Esdale. (The Cable Printing and 


write for professional readers. His book is in reality a practical and most useful 
treatise for the man who at times buys and sells a little property, but does not 

Many a man holds 
It cannot disappear, 
it may return a good profit by being let and it may possibly be worked by 
The author of this book 


do so on a scale that would make an expert of him. 
the opinion that land is a desirable investment. 


the owner when a tenant cannot be found. 
considers it an improving investment. His remarks on this subject 
are valuable and interesting. Ile says: ‘“‘A little reflection will 
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convince us that if the, net annual value, or rent, is prudently ascer- 
tained, freehold agricultural land is an exceedingly good investment. 
The land cannot be lost or destroyed and when unoccupie | can be worked by 
the owner. With all the talk about agricultural depression (and whoever 
heard of a contented farmer ?), the last two or three years have been excellent 
years for the letting of farms. I do not say that landowners get the 
rents they would like for their land; but I do say that, on the whole, 
land in England commands a higher rent to-day than it did fifty 
years ago, or, indeed, at any time except for a comparatively 
few years of exceptionally high prices. 
net annual value of freehold agricultural land is prudently ascertai ied, the 
capital velue may be taken at the present time at from twenty-seven to thirty 
years’ purchase, and it undoubtedly stands high as an investment.” We 
may have some doubt about the capital value of freehold agricultural land 
being equal to twenty-seven or thirty years’ purchase. In our own 
experience, the existing rents at any rate would only yield a very small 
return at that price ; but the opinion we have quoted, coming as it does from 
a former member of the Government Valuation Service, is certainly in- 
teresting. Those who dabble in property may be confidently advised to 
obtain the book, which will give them a real insight into valuation, and will 
do so in language which all who run may read, 


Assuming, therefore, that the 





BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 

The Way Things Happen, by Hugh de Selincourt. (John Lane.) 
Press Cuttings, by G. Bernard Shaw. (Constable. ) 
Seven Short Plays, by Lady Gregory. (Maunsel.) 
The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, by Arthur H. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 
Mary, by Winifred Graham. (Mills and Boon.) 
The Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire, by lrédéric Loliée; adapted by 

Bryan O'Donnell. (John Long.) 

[“*NOVELS OF THK WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE XLIV } 


TAMPERING WITH _ : 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


HE annual report of the Society for the Protection 
ot Ancient Buildings, which has just been distributed 
to members, shows the strong and growing hold 
which the society has now obtained in the esteem 
of all those who take an intelligent interest in the 

safe keeping of our historic monuments. More important 
still, it has gained the confidence of a very large number 
of those to whose care those monuments are entrusted as 
owners or trustees. It is usual in these days for the society's 
advice to be sought before repairs and alterations are begun, 
and for professional members of the society to be consulted 
during the process of the work. This, the report shows, is true 
not only in the case of churches such as Potters Heigham and 
Fincham in Norfolk, and public buildings such as the Old Town 
Halls of Cirencester and Watlington, but also of private houses 
such as Bolsover Castle in Derbyshire and Breccles Hall in 
Norfolk. Unfortunately, this is not yet by any means a universal 
rule, and that much wickedness is still perpetrated by capitulat 
bodies and diocesan architects we know from the cases of the 
West Front of Exeter Cathedral and of Burnham Ulph Church. 
Bath Street, Bath, shows that municipalities are capable of 
almost equal vandalism, while Lytes Carey and Ifield Court are 
among the most recent examples of unfortunate professional advice 
being given in the case of private houses. If such examples 
grow less in number and in destructiveness, we must thank the 
society for preaching right principles until they have been heard 
by the public, and for doing active work on the right lines 
whenever they are called in to assist. With greater membership 
and larger funds still more good work could be done, and we most 
strongly urge all who care for the maintenance in due repair but 
in original condition of all the surviving works of succeeding 
generations of our ancestors to apply at once for membership. 
It only means a guinea a year, and it is a guineaa year well 
The offices of the society are at 20, Buckingham Street, 


Johnson, 


spent. 
Strand. 
How important it is for this society and its supporters to be 
on the alert is shown by the action of the Croydon ‘Town Council 
last Monday when the ‘Street Improvement’? Committee’s 
scheme for destroying the Whitgift Hospital was adopted. 
Archbishop Whitgift was to the Church almost as much as Lord 
Burghley was to the State of England. During twenty anxious 
years he sailed its bark past the Scylla of Spanish attempts at 
conquest and the Charybdis of intolerant Calvinism. He 
is one of the great characters of the great age of Elizabeth, 
and Croydon had the honour to contain the most speaking 
records of his deeds. He lived much at the Palace, for he tells 
us he * loved the sweetness of the place,”’ to which remark Stow 
adds: ‘‘ After he had builded his hospital and school there he 
loved the place even better.” The school has already been 
swept away, and as to this act Croydon’s most recent and very 
sympathetic historian wrote that it was “‘ one of the many esthetic 
sins which he, or ought to lie, like lead on the conscience 
of modern Croydon, but the charming old Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity is happily still in existence and will continue to 
exist—unless Croydon is dead to all feelings of decency and 
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elf-respect.” Unfortunately, the vote of Monday shows that the next “ improvement” will be to record the doughty deeds of the 
last sentence exactly describes the mental attitude of Croydon’s Mayor and Aldermen on a monument—of cast-iron and brass, no 
city fathers. ‘To them it is a “street improvement” to sweep doubt—in the parish church, and how can room be found for this 
away the one dignified and historic building in their High better than by shovelling Whitgilt’s splendid tomb into the 
Street. And for what purpose? The High Street is bow- bottomless pit to which his educational and charitable buildings 
shaped at the point where the hospital stands; but it is not the will have been already consigned? Verily are “decency and 
hospital but a public-louse which stands on the string side of self-respect” lacking in Croydon’s Council Chamber! The 
the bow, and it is, therefore, the public-house and adjacent Council, however, are not yet free to exercise their destructive 
buildings which ought, from a practical and engineering point of rage. Before that an Act of Parliament is needed, and it is 
view, to be removed if the street needs widening. Why, then, ts certainly to be hoped that the protests of the So iety of 
itan “improvement” to preserve the gin palace and to cast on Antiquaries and of a host of other learned bodies which 
to the gigantic dust-heap raised by modern vandalism the ancient have failed to pierce the Croydon pachyderms will be 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, which still retains its original fabric, heard and acted upon when the matter comes before the 
fittings ard furniture? Will destruction end here? Surely the Legislature. H. Avray Tippinea. 


MODERN RAILWAY TRANSIT.—II. 
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TWELVE-WHEEL BOGIE DINING-CAR. 


Great Northern Railway Company s Leeds Express. 

IKE the locomotive, dealt with in the first part of this article, the fairly comfortable with cushions and upholstering, were so low that a 
modern railway carriage is also an evolutionary product. It person of average height could not stand upright in them. The second 
has steadily increased in size and weight from practically an class were even less spacious than the first; the seats were generally 
uncovered cattle-truck to a spacious vehicle giving every padded with cushions the whole length, but the backs were often desti- 
means of comfort and luxury to the passenger. The earlier tute of upholstering, while the windows, by no means large in the first 

carriaves wet class, were even 
modelled after of less size in 


the second. 


The third-class 


the old stage 


coaches they 





supplanted, carriages can 


and resembled best be de 
scribed as of 
the cattle-truck, 


or horse-box, 


three coach 
bod > placed 
end to end on 
one trame, type ; either the 
many bearing sides were all 
hamcs painted open, or else 
they were 
boarded up to 


on their sides 
They ran on 
the roof, so that 
in the one the 


four wheels, 





and compared 


to the splendid TWELVE-WHEEL BOGIE COMPOSITE CARRIAGE. luckless tra- 
twelve - wheeled Cine initia Gain, veller was ex- 
bogie composite posed to the 
carriage here illustrated would have presented a strange contrast. They tender mercy of the elements, while in the other he was deprived of 
were just about one-fourth as long, while it would have taken six of them light and air. Some had no roof on at all, and were not even provided 
together to equal such a coach in weight. According to our ideas, the with seats; thus the passengers were huddled together like sheep in 
first-class compartments were small and cramped, and, although made an open pen. The couplings between the vehicles were often all slack 











HlS MAJESTY’S SALOON. 


Bust at Doncaster, 1908. 
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like those of a modern coal train, so that when starting or stopping a 
considerable amount of jolting and bumping took place, and it was 
necessary before leaving a station to caution the passengers to hold on 
in order to save themselves from being flung about the coach. Nearly 
all the passenger vehicles of those primitive times were provided with 
rails round the edge of the roof; these 
were to prevent luggage from falling off, it 
being the practice to place passengers’ 
belongings outside the carriages ; but, for 
better security, they were requested to take 
small bags and packages inside with them. 
The accommodation allotted to a passenger 
of those days was, to say the least, most 
meagre; and the way the railway com 
panies regarded the travelling public is 
really extraordinary, for we find that all 
kinds of queer restrictions were put upon 
passengers, who unless they reached the 
station five minutes before the advertised 
departure time of their train would not 
be allowed to proceed by it, as the station 
doors would then be shut, and, no matter 
how late the train or how many would-be 
passengers raged outside, they would not 
be opened. Passengers were also asked not 
to leave their seats at stations where the 
train stopped, unless intending to alight 
there, in order to avoid accidents and delay. 

To the observant traveller, perhaps, 
nowhere on a railway is the improved state 
of things in accommodation, which now 
borders on luxury, more apparent than in 
the size and weight of its express passenger 
trains. In connection with the accom- 
panying illustration of a coach on the Great 
Northern Railway Company’s Leeds ex- 
presses it is interesting to note that two 
of these coaches would have been about 
equal in weight to a whole train of some 
dozen carriages sixty or seventy years ago, whereas about the 
same number of passengers could be carried in both trains. Some 
idea of the increase of space for comfort allotted to the modern 
passenger within the last thirty years may be realised, when we find 
that the weight of an express train of eight coaches in 1880 was 116 tons 
behind the tender, and its length 283ft., while its full seating capacity was 





INTERIOR OF FIRST-CLASS SALOON. 


Great Northern Railway. 


248. Thus the dead weight per passenger was half a ton. At the 
present day a typi al eight-coach express, on one of our chief lines, 
weighs 285 tons without the engine, its length is 5ooft., while it can only 
seat some 253 passengers. This gives the dead weight per passenger of 
nearly 1} tons. It will thus be seen that the paying load, nowadays, is 
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considerably less than it was twenty-nine years ago. To a large extent 
this has been brought about by the advent of the dining-car. When 
first introduced these cars were only for first-class passengers, and were 


not in communication with the rest of the train, so that those who wished 


to make use of them were bound to travel in them the whole journey 





THIRD-CLASS DINING-CAR. 


Great Northern Railway. 


It soon became evident that much was to be gained by attaching another 
car for the use of third-class passengers. ‘Then it was found that if 
communication between the whole train and the dining-cars could be 
established much convenience would be caused to the travelling public 
This necessitated the use of corridor coaches fitted with vestibules, so 
that the full benefit of this luxury could be obtained in any part of the 
train. Thus the space available for seats 
has been considerably reduced 

Phe dining-car originated in America, 
and was first used in this country on the 
Great Northern Railway in 1879, when a 
“Pullman” diner was introduced into the 
London and Leeds service of that company 
Although originally not run with the idea 
of making large profits, dining-cars are now 
a paying concern, and perhaps may b 
considered one of the greatest boons intro 
duced for the benefit of railway travellers 
In many cases they are a means of saving 
valuable time to business men, who while 
in the train can have a meal, and so are 
not delayed at their journey’s end in taking 
necessary refreshment. As an example of 
the growth and popularity of these cars 
it may be mentioned that at the present 
time fourteen trains leave the King’s Cross 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway 
daily between 7.15 a.m. and 6.5 p.m. with 
dining cars attache d; while from | uston, 
on the London and North Western Railway, 
no less than twenty-four dining-car trains 
leave within the twenty-four hours. The 
latest types of first and third class dining-cars 
built at Doncaster for the Great Northern 
Railway are here illustrated. Each car is 
lighted by electricity, and runs on two six 
wheel bogies. It must be explained that a 
“bogie” is a separate truck, with either 
four or six wheels, which can turn indepen 
dently of the rest of the vehicle, so as to 
allow it to pass round curves easily. On 
bogie is placed under each end of a coach, 
and is connected to the main frames by a 
centre-pin bearing on a spring “ bolster.” Besides easing the movement 
of long vehicles round curves, bogies also add considerably to the smooth 
running of a coach, as the shocks and strains of the permanent-way are 
mostly absorbed by the springs and frames of the bogie before being 


transmitted, through the spring bolsters, to the main frames and body of 
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the carriage Phe first-class dining-car is 65ft. 6in. long, oft. wide, and 

40 tons veivht empty, its seating Capacity be ny twenty \t one 
end the kitche placed, the pantry accommocation being on the end 
of the third-class car, which runs next to the first. As may be « x per ted, 
these quarters are by no means extensive, yet it is no uncommon thing 
to find that, on such trains as the day Scotch expresses, something like 


200 luncheons and teas or dinners are served in an 84hr. run during the 


holiday season Although much of the food is prepared beforehand, the 
whole of the cook ny 1s done on board by means of yas stoves supplied 
with oil gas, compressed in cylinders carried underneath the car The 
provisioning is arranged for at the terminal stations, and perhaps at the 
principal stopping-places ea rouh 

Che third-class dining-car is also 65ft. 6in. in length, weighs 
354 tons, and can accommodate forty-two passengers It is usual in 
making up a dining-car train to place the first and third class “diners 
together in the middle, so that the coaches at one end of the train are 
first class, and at the other end third class Chis avoids unnecessary 
passing of passengers along the cars. It is not, however, always possible 


to do th is cases arise where “through” coaches, for other parts of the 


system, have to be placed in their trains so that they can be easily 


detached at the respective junctions These coaches are invariably of 
the composite type, containing both first and third class compartments, 
so that the passengers of both 
classes have to pass through one o1 
other of the cars 

In the provision of lavatories, 
which are now universal in long 
distance trams, a great benetit has 
been given to the traveblet These 
are now in many cases fitted with 
both hot and cold water, so that 
even in the most winterly weathe 
he can refresh himself with comfort 
But all this has meant less space for 
passengers, and sO the seating 
capacity of the modern railway 
carriage has been greatly reduced 
and the “dead weight increased, 
& point perhaps not often taken into 
consideration by those who demand 
extra accommodation 

\ithough the dining-car may 
he considered one of the heaviest 
vehicles in everyday use on British 
lines, it 1s run very close, and in 
many cases equalled, in weight by 
the sleeping-car These ponderous 
vehicles are usually about 6oft. in 
length, and weigh from 35 tons 
to 40 tons, yet in spite of their size 
can only accommodate ten or 
cleven passengers; thus the dead 
load per passenger ts from 3 tons 
to 4 tons. Very comfortable and 
luxurious are some of the latest 
sleeping -cars built at Doncastet 
for use on the Great Northern 
ind North Eastern 


These cars are mounted on two 


Railways. 


four-wheel bogies of toft. wheel 
base, fitted with patent compound 
bolsters, which add considerably to 
the easy riding of the coach \t 


present they can only be used by 


charge above the first-class fare is 

usually made according to the distance used. Naturally they are only 
run on the night expresses, but as some of these trains arrive at the end 
of their journey in the early hours of the morning, passengers are allowed 
to remain in the cars until 8 a.m. 

The body of the car is divided into a number of “state rooms 
entered from a side corridor ; some of these compartments hold two beds 
ind some on In the latest sleeping-cars constructed at Doncaster an 
irrangement ts made by which two single state rooms can be turned into 


one double one, should it | 


ve required, by means of a sliding door. Each 
room, as can be seen in the accompanying photograph, has its own wash 
ing-stand and other toilet requisites. Lavatories are provided at the end, 
and also a compartment for the attendant, who can supply light refresh- 
ments such as tea, coffee, ete., if required. In the earlier types of sleeping- 
cars the berths were arranged longitudin. 1 », and in some cases upper 
berths were fitted, ‘These, however, were unpopular and have now quite 
disappeared, and in the modern sleeping-car the berths are arranged 
transversely, which position has been found to give greater comfort than 
the longitudinal. The bed is no makeshift affair, but is properly fitted 
up with mattress, sheets, rugs, pillows and bolster, so that everything is 
done to ensure a good night’s rest to the weary passenger. 

rhe latest development of carriage-building is shown in the illustra 


tion of His Majesty’s saloon, built last year at Doncaster for use on the 
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Great Northern and East Coast route. This splendid vehicle, which 


weighs no less than 42} tons, is with one exception the heaviest in the 


country, and 1s only eclipsed in this respect by a sister saloon built this 


year at York by the North Eastern Railway Company for Her Majesty 
the Queen’s use. The King’s saloon is divided into four compartments, 
comprising smoking-room, drawing-room, bedroom and dressing-room. 
It is heated and ventilated by means of warmed or cooled air, and is 
lighted by a row of electric lamps hidden behind the cornice, giving a 
soft and diffused light. The attendant’s compartment is fitted up with 
electrically-heated kettles, also a switchboard for controlling the lighting 
and heating. The saloon is carried on two six-wheel bogies of special 
design and is no less than 68$ft. in length. 

Of all the improvements made in recent years with regard to giving 
comfort to the -ravelling public, perhaps none is more welcome than 
the great strides that have been made in the lighting and heating of 
trains. The earliest method of lighting coaches by means of the old oil 
lamp was in every way most unsatisfactory on account of its feeble 
illuminating power, to say nothing of its general dirtiness and the work 
entailed in trimming and keeping right. When oil lamps were first intro- 
duced-—for there was even a time when no pretence was made to light 
the carriages— their light was so feeble and erratic that it was impossible 
to read by it, and passengers used to frequently provide themselves with 
their own portable reading -lamps. 
Lamps have now been superseded 
by oil gas, which is carried at high 
pressure in storage cylinders under- 
neath the coach, the gas passing 
through a reducing valve, which 
lowers its pressure considerably 
before it reaches the burners. Every 
railway company possesses its own 
oil-gas works; very often there are 
several of these placed at different 
parts of the system. The gas is 
conveyed under high pressure from 
these works through mains to 
sidings, where the carriages can be 
charged by means of hydrants. For 
the purpose of “gassing” branch 
trains, which perhaps do not come 
near a gasworks station, travelling 
gas tanks are employed. rhese, 
after being filled from the gas 
mains, can be taken’ wherever 
required and the cylinders of the 
coaches filled from them, the gas 
flowing from the one to the other 
by means of the difference of pressure 
ineach. Although gas is used for 
lighting purposes in nearly all the 
older carriages, and has been greatly 
improved by the use of incandescent 
burners, the majority of the railway 
companies now use electricity for 
illumination in their latest stock. 
Several systems of electric lighting 
have been brought: out and tried ; 
but that in which each coach is 
fitted with its own dynamo and 
accumulators is the one which is 
now practically adopted as the 
standard. The dynamo is driven 
from a pulley on one of the axles. 


BERTH. 


t so that the speed of the train 


A compensating device is provided, 


dues not interfere with the voltage. 
\t low speeds, and when standing, the lamps are fed from the 
accumulators alone —these are carried in a case under the floor of the 
coach, where they can easily be seen by those interested. Besides 
lighting the carriage, the power provided can be used to actuate bells 
and fans, which latter are fitted for cooling and ventilating purposes. It 
will thus be seen that the energy of the moving train ts used for lighting 
it, but this power is by no means obtained free of cost, and is paid for 
by the harder running of the coaches. This means that the loco- 
motive has to exert itself more to pull them, and is shown by the 
increase in coal consumption of engines which work electrically-lighted 
rains. 
lhe heating of trains has made great strides of late years. The 
old-fashioned cumbersome foot-warmer is now, at any rate on long- 
distance trains, obsolete, and has been rendered unnecessary on account 
of the improved means of heat.ng the entire train with steam from 
the engine. So besides pulling and lighting a modern express the 
locomotive has also to supply the means of heating it, as steam is taken 
direct from its boiler and passed down the length of the train through a 
main steam pipe. From this in each coach, by branch pipes, it passes 
through a series of cylindrical storage heaters, placed under the seats, 
which radiate the heat to the carriage. By means of a regulating 
handle, fixed in the compartment, a passenger can shut off the steam or 
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re-admit it as desired. In order that the coaches shall be well warmed 
before starting, at the terminal stations the trains are heated from a 
stationary boiler, the heater pipe of the end coach being connected up 
to a steam pipe from this boiler. 

It will be seen that every effort is made to ensure comfort to the 
passenger, no matter whether he has a first or third class ticket. In 
fact, at the present day in the latest main-line rolling-stock the only 
difference in the two classes, so far as the vehicle itself is concerned, is 
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Epitrep By Horace 


NEW STARTING REGULATIONS AT St. ANDREWS. 

T is a little difficult to perceive exactly what effect the new regulations 
will have which have been promulgated by the Town Council of 
St. Andrews for the management of the starting on the old classic 
course. It is, at all events, fairly evident that the only preferential 
treatment which the Royal and ‘ncient Club is going to obtain 
for its members, in return for all their expenditure on keeping up 
the course, is the small privilege of putting down their application in a 
book kept in the club-house. It is, no doubt, a pleasant thing to be 
altruistic, and the sight of little 
innocents at play is pretty; but it 
seems hard that good players should 
be crowded out in favour of those who 
are utterly unable to appreciate the 
merits of the best links in the world 
and would be every bit as happy on 
the Jubilee course. To be sure, there 
is always the ‘* new course,” so called, 
where the members of the Royal and 
Ancient Club do hold certain rights 
of preference, and they may rely on 
gelling a game there, on a course 
that would be considered good enough 
for anything, if it were not for the 
other, almost better, alongside of it. 
It is always possible that a local inter- 
preter might place a different light on 
the edict of the Town Council; but it 
has to be confessed that as it reads it 
does not seem likely to ‘‘attract a 
better class of visitor to St. Andrews ” 
(though that has been the note of the 
lament that we have now heard for 
many a year), nor to be framed in the 
best interests of either the townspeople 

or the golfers. 

A CaAppir& Srory. 

Even at popular golfing resorts 
the caddie can still occasionally be 
found in a natural and unsophisticated 
condition. At a certain course this 
summer the demand on one occasion 
very nearly exceeded the supply owing 
to an invasion by the members of a 
golfing society engaged in a tourna- 
ment. Several amateurs were pressed 
into the service, and among them a 
small boy entirely ignorant of the game. 
His fellow-caddies, thinking this an 
opportunity not to be missed, warned 
him that his main duty was to take 
round with him an enormous supply of 
sand, and tee the ball every time at 
the spot where it rested. The small 
boy therefore staggered along after his 
master, exuding sand at every pore ; 
the master struck his first shot, and 
the boy instantly ran after the ball, 
whipped some sand out of his pocket 
and teed the ball with a proud con- 
sciousness of duty done. Nor did his 
exploits stop there. Ata subsequent 
hole the player on the other side, 
thinking it presumably more tactful 
not to enquire directly of his opponent, 
enquired of the caddie: ‘* How many 
are you?” ‘*We are seven,” replied 
the boy, or words to that effect, “* but 
two is away from ’ome.” 

WHERE TO Go FoR GOLF. 


Just now, on the threshold of MR. HERBERT FOWLER. 


the holiday-time (this is not said of 

members of the Legislature), the question where to go for our golf becomes 
very insistent. It also becomes increasingly difficult of answer, as links after 
links become congested in the autumn. Time was when the problem might 
be solved by moving further North, a little more remote from the great 
populous centres. Tnus the St. Andrews 42di/ué would be driven to go to 
Nairn or Lossiemouth or the Moray Firth; and, again, when greater stress of 
golf made Nairn crowded, he might push on the next year to the 
Dornoch Firth. There is Dornoch and Brora. Meanwhile there has arisen 
on the Aberdeenshire Coast the Cruden Bay Golf Course, near, but better 
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that in the one there is a little more room and the upholstering is of 
a better quality and the decoration more dainty than in the other. As 
for the smoothness in running of the coach, no difference whatever is 
made, the under-frames and spring gear being all of similar design ; in 
fact, with “ Composite” coaches the first and third class compartments 
are all on one frame. How changed are the conditions of the third-class 
passenger to-day from what they were in the days of the roofless trucks, 
described in the early part of this article ! J. R. BAZIN. 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


than, the Peterhead course. In fact, there are plenty of courses, plenty of 
places for choice; but still the golfing population increases faster th n the 
space for it. The same answer as of old holds good in a measure—that the 
further North the golfer goes the less congestion he will find; but it is not 
true as fully as it used to be. Go where he will he will hardly escape conges- 
tion. It is all matter of degree. To be sure, Northward is not the sole 
direction of refuge. There are the island courses on the West—Machrie, 
Iona, South Uist and so on—all said to be excellent though difficult of 
approach, “‘ well guarded,” as we say of greens, and for that reason the less 
crammed with golfirg humanity. The 
links of Wales we may regard more as 
a winter than a late summer resort, 
because of the gentleness of the 
climate. After all, a man may do 
very much worse than establish himself 
at Sandwich, with the courses of 
St. George’s, Prince’s and Deal among 
which he may divide his favours. 
Mr. Herbert FOWLER. 

Some problem is clearly engaging 
Mr. Fowler’s mind, and it is, judging 
from his expression, a pleasant one, 
If we could see the club that is con- 
cealed behind him, we might be able 
to guess at the shot he is contem- 
plating. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
he has just conceived some new and 
luminous idea as to a fresh bunker. 
Mr. Fowler always keeps his eye about 
him on the way round, and will tit 
suddenly, in a moment of inspiration, 


* architectural” need 


on some crying 
of the course. About the making of 
courses, and especially of bunkers, he 
knows as much as anyone, and has 
built himself an enduring monument 
in Walton Heath, both the old course 
and the new. Of all the’ bunker- 
makers, Mr. Fowler is perhaps the most 
ferocious, since he will plant a diffi- 
culty just the least bit nearer to 
the hole than any other ‘* 
for the shot that is nearly good he has 
little mercy, As everyone knows, Mr. 
Fowler is a very practical as well as a 
theoretical golfer, and he has, perhaps, 
never played so well as in the present 
year, At Muirfield he worried Mr, 
Maxwell more severely than Captain 


architect”; 


Hutchison, He has not been very 
lucky in championships hitherto, but 
has lots of time before him, whatever 
the books of reference may say about 
his birthday, 
Suoks FoR Hor WEATHER, 

We have had no weather yet to 
make the ground hard, nor has the sun 
been hot so as to try the delicacy of 
those who are often bothered and 
pained in their golf by tender feet in 
the summer. We live in hopes, how- 
ever, that even this year will not pass 
quite without a summer. No doubt 
the great means of relief for foot 
trouble and tenderness is to change 
the boots and socks, or stockings, 
after each round. The change means 
a change in the pressure, and the 
relief is great. It is still better if 
the change be from rubber soles to 
leathern; but many people cannot 
wear rubber at any price, which is, 
after all, a good ‘‘understanding” only in the quite dry weather, and 
very deceitful if a shower comes, Canvas shoes—that is to say, with 
canvas upp:rs—are delightfully cool and easy for a while, but the trouble 
about them is that the hard leather shoe feels more than ever hard and con- 
straining after their freedom. Moreover, though they are so pleasant at first, 
the foot soon begins to feel the lack of its usual support, and tires quickly, 
White leather shoes, pipe-clayed, are considerably cooler in the hot weather 
than brown, and much cooler again than black. Of course, if you wear 
them you must be prepared to hear your opponent grumbling when he hag 
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missed a putt—‘‘impossible to play with those things like white rabbits 
running all about th re n,”’ but perhaps you will bear his remarks with 
fortiturle This, at least, is certain, that shoes must be cooler, and more 

sant for all who can do without ankle support, than boots Many people 
burden their feet unnecessarily by the number of nails in the soles. A few 
rood ones round the edges are enough 


AMATEURS PROFESSIONALS 


There was a very interesting struggle at Ilkley on Saturday between the 





paid and t unpiid, in which the latter decide lly covered themselves with 
lory Mr. Lassen and Mr. McCarthy oppo-ed a very formidable couple in 
Harry Vardon and Walter Toogood, the latter of whom, with his foot on his 
utive heath, had first uten Vardon in the morning. The professionals 
ust won at the last hole, and had to produce a best-ball score of 70 to do 
it Mr. McCarthy is, of course, like Toogood, at home at Ilkley, while 


probably Mr. Lassen and also Vardon know it pretty well, since Tom Vardon 





was at one time the professional there When he has a ‘day out,” 
Mr. McCarthy is a dangerous plaver, for he has a demoniacal gift of holing 
utts, and is, in » always a fine putter As to the rest of his game, his 
style is not one that inspires a great deal of confirlence, since he has 
omething of a jump in his swing; but his opponents will be wise not to 


presume on it 
A Four-BALL Perit, 
A fresh peril apparently threatens the golfer who likes to get round the 


wse under a period of three hours A new form of four-ball match has, 

» we read, been devised wherein each player holes out, no matter how many 
bunkers he has visited; the two scores are added together and the agyreyate 
ot the two partners is their score for each hole. It is sometimes said that 
the ideal player in a four-ball match is he who does one hole in three and 
the next ineight; it is open to question whether, even under normal conditions, 
he whu does them in four cach will not in the end prove a more helpful ally, 
but there can be no question about it under the new scheme—the man who 
does many eiylts will ruin any side. He will do worse than that, for 
he will block the course to the most unconscionable extent; at 
eights, but when they 


present his eights are merely ‘* approximate ” 


consist of that number of strokes deliberately played—the result is too 


dreadful to contemplate It is true that the match in question was played 
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between four professional players, and professionals do not go beyond a very 


occasional six, so that probably the game did not take much longer than 


usual, There might be something to be said for the scheme in the case of 


exhibition matches, where the players are often asked to hole out all their 


putts, although a good many of them have no bearing on the result, in the 

hope that some one of them will accomplish a record. That is, indeed, a 

poor sort of golf, and this new plan would, at any rate, have the merit of 

attaching importance to every stroke. If people would only play as many four- 

somes as they ought these knotted horrors of scoring would be unnecessary. 
Tue East Loruian Cup. 

This is always an interesting competition, because it is played by 
foursomes, and also because the East Lothian is as full of golfers as the 
proverbial egg is of meat. Moreover, it has the advantage over such tourna- 
ments as the London Foursomes that it is played straight away toa finish and is 
not so long drawn out as to induce a loss of interest. When we heard some 
time since that the Tantallon Club was to be represented by Mr. Maxwell and 
Mr. Mansfield Hunter as one pair, and Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Douglas Currie 
as the other, we feit some pity for the other clubs even when they had 
Mr. Whitecross, the holer of pitches, or the redoubtable Mr. John Brotherston 
playing for them. It required no gift of second sight to expect Tantallon to 
win, and win they did, beating the Gullane Nine Club very comfortably in the 
final by thirteen holes. Both New Luffness and Kilspindie, however, made a 
close fight of it and only lost to the winners by four. 

A Goop IRISH PROFESSIONAL PLAYER. 

There is no doubt that they have a very good player in Ireland in their 
professional champion Moran, The day on which the Irish section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association were competing in their qualifying rounds 
was one of boisterous wind, yet Moran was round in 74 each time. 
Speaking without any knowledge of the course, it is stiil pretty safe to affirm 
that this implies a very high standard of steady play. It is reported, indeed, 
to have been remarkable, and the fact of its beating all the rest of the field 
by four strokes is further evidence of a like kind. Ireland, so far as her 
masculine golf goes (the ladies have always been conspicuously good), has 
been long in giving us players equal to our best; but with Mr. Lionel Munn 
among the amateurs, and this Moran among the professionals, she is certainly 


beginning to be able to take her right place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VILLAGE VACATION SCHOOL 
fo tHe Epirrok or **Counrry Lirk.”] 
SiR, This summer vacation school for the 
village children was initiated and organised 
o by Mrs, Carl Meyer on the 


lines of the Passmore Edwards Vacation School, 


four vears at 


which was modelled by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


on similar schools in America for town children, 


It might be thought superfluous to provide 
play and playgrounds for village children, 
but in Newport, Essex, as in many other 
villages, there is no playground for children, 
who are compelled during holiday - time 


to play in the village stre t, in canger from 
motors and liable to hurt each other in rough 

umes, so that careful mothers often keep their 
young children at home, and they are deprived 
of the natural outlet for the high spirits and 
restlessness of the healthy child. This 
vacation school has been much appreciated 
by both children and mothers, and also by 
school teachers. Ihe latter declare that the 
children return to school after their hoiidays 
much improved instead of, as formerly, demo- 


ralised by idleness and want of supervision, 


Two London teachers come down and, for a 
moderate stipend, take entire charge, The 
school children are invited to attend from 


2 30 to §. 30 every alternoon except Saturdays. 
It is expressly stated that those who are wanted 
for harvesting should not come, or if they do, only twice a_ week, 
Ihe children, some seventy to ninety, march into a large field, where 
they play games, cricket, ball, etc. ; the babies are provided with large 
sand-heaps, pails and spades Stories are also a source of much joy. 
Besides organised play and some romping games, both boys and girls 


are taught some handicraft, joinery, wood-carving, drawing, brush - painting, 


sewing and aressing dolls. Nature rambles are undertaken. On wet 
days there is shelter in a large tent. At the end of the school the parents 
are invited to inspect the work, which the children are then allowed to 
take home. The pleasure these children show in their work and play is 


very great, and the cost and trouble are very small. All that is required are 
a field and tent, a small sum for the pay of the teachers, the loads of 
sand and the toys and materials for use.—M 

PENSIONERS. 

{To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.”) 

Sik,—I am not addicted to drawing morals, but I am always very in- 
tere ted in observing facts. On Saturday last I was talking to an, as I 
thought, extremely active old man who has been doing odd jobs for me, 
and threw out a suggestion that I might find something permanent for him. 
He looked a little blank, and said, no, he could not take anything steady, 
** because, sir,” said he, ** I have—what d’you call it ?—joined the Salvation 
Army. No, ’tisn’t that,” and he scratched his head in perplexity. ‘* Perhaps 





i’'s the Church Army,” I suggested. **No,” he said, “it isn’t. It’s 


that thing that pays you money on Fridays at the Post Office.” And 
ultimately I discovered that he had obtained an Old Age Pension, but where 
it came from he did not Know. Out on the road near where he was working 
were two old men, and I asked them if they were not going to claim the 
pension also, as they were both well over three-score and ten. One of them 
laughed and said, ‘* Rather not, as long as I can make the wage I’m getting. 
I don’t want no pension.” —SPECTATOR 
CROSSBILLS IN NORTH WALES. 
{To true Eprror or **Counrry Lirs.”} 

Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that about the middle of 
June a flock of crossbills were seen in the woods bordering Bala Lake in 
Merionethshire. There were at least a dozen of them, and they remained in 
the vicinity for some time, but have not been noticed since July came in, 
there being, perhaps, scarcely enough coniferous timber in the neighbour- 
hood to induce them to prolong their visit.—L._ G. 





JACOBEAN WORK IN LYDDINGTON CHURCH. 

{To tHe Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.” |] 
£1r,—Lyddington Church, as well as its Bede House which you described 
last week, has points of interest, among them being the font cover 
represented. It is a good example of Jacobean type, and the ring at its 
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sumit implies that it was once fitted with a crane for lifting, like the 
contemporary one at Skirbeck in Lincolnshire, Ihe date may be the same 
as that of the transfurmance of the old Palace into a Bede House by the 
first Earl of Exeter, and it may, therefore, have been his gift; or it may 
date from the time of Laud’s primacy, as do the interesting altar rails, 
arranged as a compromise between the High Anglican and Puritan principles. 
An east-end altar was desired by the former; a table in the middle of the 
church by the latter, At Lyddington the table is in the chancel, and is 
railed in as Laud ordained; but the railing 


Db) 


with a kneeling-board on the 
outer side, runs all round the table, which stands in the centre of the small 


enclosure. It is an interesting and iistoric arrangement which was not 





unusual, but which the restoring mania has swept away in most cases, as in 
that of Winchcomb in Gloucestershire. So good an antiquarian as Mr. Pocock, 
the vicar of Lyddington, will see that there is no danger to the example in 
his church. There is one other curious feature here in the shape of earthen 
vessels built high up in the wall, their mouths facing into the church. 
Their introduction has been attributed to acoustic purposes, There is an out- 
building at Parham in Suffuik—a place recently illustrated by ycu—in which 
the bottom end of such vessels show on the outer side of the wall. Other cases 
of their use in walls and suggestions as to the 
reason would be welcome. —T. 


rHE MAKING OF DEW-PONDS. 
(To rue Eviror oF ** Country Lire.”) 
Sir,—Will Dr. Hodgkinson kindly inform me 
whether he has any information as to the period 
that a dew-pond, constructed on the method 
which he advocates, will continue to hold water ? 
It appears to be unlikely that the clay basin will 
long remain uncracked if placed upon straw and 
if unprotected from severe frost and the feet of 
sheep or cattle. It would be interesting to know 
if this method of forming a dew-pond, which is 
contrary to the ancient practice of the pond- 
makers of Berks and Wilts, has proved to be 
successful. To deserve that term the pond should 
last for thirty years without needing to be re- 
paired, and should also be placed in a situation 
where it takes full advantage of the moisture in 
the atmosphere. This method of placing layers 
of straw under the clay has been advocated 
lately, but it seems to me to be a faulty one; 
and it is certainly contrary to the traditional 
method, which is to obtain a firm bed of chalk 
rock and then to puddle the clay down hard 
upon it. Above this straw is placed to protect 
the clay from hard frost, and, lastly, a good 
layer of chalk is placed above the straw so that 
the feet of the sheep may not pierce the clay. 
As for the selection of the spot, that must 
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depend upon local knowledge of where the summer morning mists and the winter 
foys hang longest. How the water gets into the pond is another question, and 
one which at present is only guessed at, not solved. —J. G. CornisH. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country Lire.’ 
Sik,—In Country Lire of July 17th I see a very interesting account of 
how to make a dew-pond, Would Dr. Hodgkinson kindly tell us what is 
the smallest-sized pond that would be reliable to hold water, and its cost? 
[ am anxious to make one to supply thirty deer and could place it 4ooft. 
above the sea. Any hints would be most acceptable. —J. WHITAKER 
[To THE Eprror oF **Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sik,—The letterin your issue of July 17th, by Dr. Hodgkinson, is so interest- 
ing that I shall be grateful if he will say whether and where this type of 
pond has been tried and used, and also whether, having made such a pond, 
its efficiency is in any way impaired by a pipe introduced through the side to 
draw off water to lower land. —HERBERT STONKHAM 

[We sent the letters printed above to Dr. Hodgkinson, and his reply to 
them is as follows: ‘‘ Small experimental ponds of the type mentioned in a 
previous communication have been made and found to answer very satis- 
factorily as far as collecting water is concerned, In no case did the dimen- 
sions of these experimental ponds exceed 3ft. in diameter. A side overflow 
pipe would not interfere with the condensing action of the pond provided the 
pipe was well coated or bedded to prevent leakage into the under layer of 
Straw, etc, The collecting power of these ponds depends upon the differences 
in temperature botween the pond water and the air flowing over it, All air in 
this country is wet, or, at any rate, not dry as in Egypt and places in South 
America, In the driest seasons, when we have a long period of east winds, there 
is still a considerable amount of mois‘ure in our air. Evaporation from the 


surface of the pond causes considerable cooling, more cooling, in fact, in 


g, 
still airthan waterevaporated. The result is that, after sundown especially, the 
water is cooler than the air flowing over, and some of the moisture of this 
air is deposited. As to cattle walking on the bottom and_ breaking 
through, straw can be packed very tightly by stamping, and also there 
is no objection to a layer of chalk or shingle or slaty stones over the 
clay. <A bottom of chalk is very good, but is not always available, and 
the conductivity of chalk is much greater than that of packed straw. 
The conductivity of granite or sandstone is more than that of chalk, 
1 may say that in the Eifel there are many natural ponds, mostly of volcanic 
origin, and the bottoms are covered with a black ash-like material. There is 
no reason why the clay covering of these dew-ponds should not be protected 
by ash or clinker. Such materials radiate heat away more rapidly than 
chalk and would be equally protective against the trampling of animals. 
lt is better to put on the clay in two layers than all in one, The 
intrinsic quality of the clay does not matter so much provided it is 
moderately well worked, stamped or trodden before being ;ut down, I 
am, unfortunately, unable to give any clear idea as to the cost of a pond of, 
say, 5o0ft, diameter; but it should be quite an easy matter to calculate, or, at 
least, roughly, and will not be great for materials. As to the effect of frost, 
it is seldom that we have such Arctic conditions that a pond of 3{t. or more 
in depth is frozen solid. In freezing clay is expanded, and, of course, might in 
a rapid thaw be left with water passages; but under water that is somewhat 
unlikely. _ I see no reison why such a pond, made with decently well-tarred 
straw, should not be quite good after filty years of fair treatment.”—ED, | 





THE DESTRUCTIVE CATERPILLAR. 
{To tHe Eprror or **Ccunrry LiFe.” ] 

Sir, —The accompanying photograph inadequately depicts the enormous damage 
by caterpillars this summer. In forty odd years’ experience I have seen nothing 
approaching the widespread havoc they have caused in gardens and woodlands 
here. Scarcely a rose leaf or bl ssom has escaped, oaks in some places are 
entirely bare, all are denuded of half their foliage, while the brush in many 
coverts bears the appearance of mid-winter, The perpetrators are principally 
of three varieties of what is known as the stick caterpillar. To cleara bed of 
them is useless, for before morning they will have dropped down their webs from 
the trees above as thickly as ever.—]. TuxNnen-TuRNER, Beaulieu, Hants, 
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VAMPING-TRUMPET. 
fo tne Eprror, | 
SIR, Among the occasional 
survivals of old customs still 
to be found n our arish 


churches there is one which 


claims a place of special 
interest on account ol its 
rarity and peculiar usé this is 
the vamping - trumpet rhis 


instrument was formerly used 
in the gallery of the church 
for the principal singer to sing 
the bass through and to give 
the tunes for the hymns 
[here are, I believe, four 


similar instruments known in 


England, although the in- 
scription under the trumpet 
tells us that there are but 
three. [he enclosed photo- 


rraph shows the one at East 
Leake in Nottinghamshire; 
specimens are, | understand, also to be seen at Willoughton in Lincoln- 
shire, Briybrook and Harrington in Northants and at Charing in Kent. 
All the specimens are more than §ft. in length, except the one at 
Charing, which is only 2ft. rhe trumpet at East Leake is the longest, 
the measurement being 7[ft. 6in , and its bell diameter 21in. It was used 


last in the year 1850 STEPHEN WILSON. 


A SNIPE EATING “CUCKOO-SPIT.” 
[To run Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sin,——-A few days ago, as I was walking across a moor, my attention was 
urrested by the loud call of a snipe, and, advancing cautiously, I found 
myself within 3yds. or gyds. of an old snipe attended by a brood of half- 
grown young ones, The herbage was chiefly composed of wiry grass twisted into 
tults, every tuft containing several of the spots of froth with which the young 
of the **frug-hoppers” (Pytelus spumarius) surround themselves as a protec- 
tion against the sun, and also, as is believed, against the attention of birds. 
These *‘ cuckoo-spits ” the snipe, both young and old, were busily engaged 
in sipping, and unobserved I was able to watch them at work for several 
minutes, Time after time the old bird called up a chick, and under 
the application of the bill of the latter I saw the white spot 
disappear, the process being better described as adscrftion than in 
any other way. The mother (there was, of course, nothing but presump- 
tive evidence as to the sex of the parent, but I shall speak of her in 
that sense) herself also accounted for many of the “‘spits” in like manner, 
not visibly opening her mouth but appearing to suck in the froth, and, no 
loubt, its contained insect at the same time, I was, however, particularly 
interested in seeing the birds above referred to feeding upon ‘* cuckoo-spit,” 
is I have long held that these drops of moisture are often beneficial to the 
young of many ground birds—partridges and grouse for example—in a dry 


season, when other drinks may be scarce LICHEN GREY. 





Tiil INDIAN CROW AS A THIEF. 
[To Tue Evrror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—The photograph which I herewith send you for insertion in 
Counrry Lirke is that of a crow’s nest, Messrs. Lazarus and Co., the 
** Maple” of Calcutta, discovered it quite casually one day in one of their 
go-downs, which was stacked with furniture. Among the furniture were a 
lot of small afternoon tea-tables, piled one on the other. The premises of 
Messrs. Lazarus are in the heart of the city It is, of course, well known 
that the Indian 
crow makes use, 
for his nest, ol 
the most extra- 
ordinary things, 
and in this par- 
ticular case he 
seems to have 
done himself well. 
Appended is a 
list of things 
found in the nest 
(the photograph is 
from life and 
exactly as it was 
found): Thirty- 
nine pieces of 
bone of various 
kinds, one silver 
Indian toe ring, 
three Nestlé’s 
milk-tin lids, five 
other pieces of 
tin of various 
sorts, four tea- 
spoons, two 
dessert spoons, 
one fork, one 
large ostrich 
plume, i1ft. 6in. 
of hoop iron in 
various lengths, 





26ft of wire of 
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varying gauges and lengths.— 


J. Ltoyp Jones 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 
[To THE Epiror.] 
Sirk,—Perhaps some of your 
readers may be interested in 
the following sad story: We 
have a sort of ‘‘ outside cat” 





which three weeks ago had a 
litter of five kittens, four of 
which were drowned For a 
week she was a most exemplary 
mother to the survivor, and 
then suddenly seemed to get 
tired of it. She would not 
let the poor little thing rest 
anywhere, but was perpetually 
hauling it about and dropping 
it at our feet, while it was 
frequently found = crying 
piteously in puddles in the 
garden. We have a sheepdog 
about eleven years old, who apparently took compassion on the 
poor little beast, for hearing it mewing a day or two ago, I 
found he had carried it into his kennel and was busy licking it. He meant 
well, but the poor kitten was nearly dead. Since then it has lived between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of a careless mother and a too-kind foster-father. 
We are perpetually rescuing it from the one an. forcing it upon the other. It 
obviously cannot be maternal instinct that impels the sheepdog’s interest, 
but his intentions towards the forlorn little beast are evidently kindly. Perhaps 
some of your readers may have met with a similar case.—-M. A. M. 


A TAME MOUFFLON, 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry LiFe.” ] 
Sirk,—The accompanying ‘photograph is of a tame moufflon, It has been 
brought up by hand and goes everywhere with a dog It follows a 
bicycle well, and 
altogether makes a 
most interesting 
and handsome 
pet B. 


FAILURE OF 
SWEET PEAS. 
{To rue Eviror. 
Sir,—I should be 
very glad if you 
could tell me what 
is the matter with 
my sweet peas. 
They were raised 
in pots in a house 
and put out 
towards the middle 
of April. They 
seemed to have got 
a little ‘‘ drawn,” 
but nothing to 
speak of, and had 
been nipped back 
slightly in  con- 
sequence. For ¢ 
few weeks after 
they were put out 


they did well; then 





they seemed to 
stop growing altogether and began to straggle. They have scarcely made 
any growth since the beginning of this month, and now that they are coming 
into flower the heads are very small, single flowers, or a couple on a stem, 
though the individual blossoms are a fair size and the colours do not seem to 
have suffered. I had the bed double-trenched last autumn and liberally 
manured, and when [ found how weakly the peas were looking I dressed 
them with Clay’s Fertiliser, but it does not seem to have helped them much. 
The curious thing is that a few surplus seeds which were planted later in a 
bit of rough ground, partially, or rather considerably, shaded by fruit trees, 
have done well and are in better condition than the early crop. As I have 
never had a failure with sweet peas before, I should like, if possible, to 
discover the cause.—K. 

| Undoubtedly the cause of the sweet pea plants behaving as stated by 
our correspondent was the hot, dry weather experienced during May, 
followed by the cold, wet weather during June and the early part of July. 
This summer has been a very treacherous one indeed for sweet peas, 
and the complaints of plants behaving in a_ simiiar way to those 
mentioned above have been very considerable In addition to this there are 
many complaints of a mysterious disease which is taking the plants off nearly 
wholesale, and for which no remedy has yet been discovered. It is just 
possible that this has attacked the plants grown by our correspondent; but this, 
of course, can only be decided by actual inspection of the plants. The fact 
that those from seeds sown later in rough ground are doing better, proves 
almost conclusively that the earlier-sown specimens received a very consider- 
able check, from which, of course, they have never recovered; and they are 
not likely to do so now, as the season for sweet peas is far advanced, 
and there is very little time for the plants to recover We cannot 
suggest any treatment that is likely to be of benefit under the 
circumstances. —ED. } 








